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The Human Factor in Industry 


» qire growth of the large industrial organisation, 
which has to a great extent removed that once close, 
fatherly contact between employer and employee, has 
intensified the need for scientific appreciation of the 
human factor in industry. The time has long passed 
when raw materials, or new plant and machinery, were 
purchased without specification and careful testing. 
The inspecting engineer, for example, is now a valuable 
and recognised member of many firms, and of all 
constructional organisations. It is only within recent 
years, however, that successful efforts have been made 
to provide and to introduce similar scientific measures 
in the selection of the human material, which 1s 
probably more important than the remainder of the 
organisation. The new methods of vocational selection 
have come to stay and are being steadily developed 
year by year as more experience is gained. 

Dr. C. S. Myers, speaking before the Royal Society 
of Arts, mentioned that these psychological methods 
had been found so useful by Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., that the firm have extended their use 
to other branches of their great organisation, and that 
their appreciation of the assistance rendered by the 
Institute of Industrial Psychology had been marked by 
very tangible grants in aid of the researches now being 
undertaken. It is not yet generally recognised that the 
old method of selection by interview is precarious, to 
say the least. There were all too frequent square pegs 
in round holes, and a man who was able to impress 
by a glib manner would generally take precedence over 
his diffident competitor, who might be far more 
brilliant. Too often is brilliancy of mind accompanied 
by awkwardness of manner. We heard of a diffident 
boy who wished to be a travelling salesman; he was 
totally unfitted for the arts of salesmanship, but he 
had an urge to travel. An interview might or might 
not have disclosed this. As a positive instance, there 
was once an interviewing of a dozen candidates for 
the secretaryship of a technical body, the interviewing 
committee being the entire Council. A wonderful talker 
with a fund of witty stories attracted the Council’s 
notice. Within a few months the position was again 
vacant with chaos left for his successor to clear up. 

Abilities are not the sole determinant of vocational 
success; temperament and character are at least equal 
in importance and it is admitted by Dr. Myers that 
no satisfactory tests for these qualities have yet been 
determined. Is that, we wonder, where the old inter- 
view method was superior to the psychological voca- 
tional guidance method. If that be the reason why the 
personal interview was not wholly unsuccessful, there 
can be little doubt that the methods of the industrial 
psychologist have been very successful, and are 
evidently highly appreciated by the chemical industry. 
They do not, however, stop at vocational guidance, or 


employee selection. Vocational training, industrial 
relations, and the selection of proper working conditions 
are considered equally important. 

The Factories Inspector has laid stress upon the 
importance of employee training as a safeguard against 
accidents. Dr. Myers mentions that the old haphazard 
method of training is rapidly dying, whereby the 
young worker was cast into his new environment 
without any introduction to the history, reputation 
and general policy of the firm, and left to pick up his 
methods of work either without any training whatever 
or by instruction from some senior comrade, or even 
relative, who, though expert himself, totally lacked the 
necessary qualifications for being an efficient instructor. 
It has been found that the spread of machinery is far 
from reducing the need for skilled workers; high 
manual skill is being replaced by high mechanical skill, 
and the number of unskilled workers is_ steadily 
diminishing, 

Dr. Myers foresees a serious problem will be that of 
finding occupation for those who are only fitted for 
routine and unskilled manual work. We have less fear 
than he that that will be an important problem, because 
ihe spread of education is steadily raising the standard 
of mentality of the nation generally ; as witness the con- 
trast between the workers of one hundred years ago 
and now. A speaker at the annual dinner of the Insti- 
tution of Engineers-in-Charge declared that there were 
four principal classes of transport; transport by road 
and rail; transport by water, transport by air, and 
transport by wheelbarrow, and that not less than 
100,000 wheelbarrows are made in this country every 
year. Clearly it will be long before the unskilled 
manual worker will disappear altogether. 

Having selected and trained the employee, much yet 
remains to be done. It is necessary for each factory 
to maintain a considered labour policy which, accord- 
ing to a recent publication of the Institute of Labour 
Management, C. G. Renold defines as follows: (1) The 
conditions of employment must be defined and known 
to all employees ; (2) the conditions of employment must 
be envisaged as a whole and for the whole organisa- 
tion; (3) individual merit must be recognised, no one 
being overlooked, and the capabilities of everyone 
carefully and genuinely reviewed periodically; (4) 
there must be means of contact between workers of all 
grades and the management; (5) opportunity must be 
provided for personal leadership, generally by defining 
the scope of the job, but leaving the employee within 
his defined frontiers and constitution to do his job in 
his own way; (6) maintaining the stability of the estab- 
lishment by going to great pains to give the personnel 
of all grades confidence that nothing will be sprung on 
them as a fazt accomflz; and (7) providing incentives to 
effort—preferably not by schemes of payment by result. 
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Notes and 


Containers 
amare much time and labour is expended on the 


production of chemicals which are as pure and of 
the highest quality possible, insufficient attention is 
often paid to the storage of products, to the containers 
selected for transport and direct sale, and also to 
methods of storing stocks of the raw materials used in 
the manufacturing process in the factory so that they 
are rendered free from any trace of contamination, 
- which might ultimately be passed on to the final 
product. The problems associated with the satisfac- 
tory storage and transport of chemicals are probably 
more difficult to solve than with any other class of 
product, but there is a very wide variety of containers 
on the market and for most products a suitable con- 
tainer is available. Although there are individual cases 
in which the co-operation of the container maker and 
chemical manufacturer is necessary for the design of 
satisfactory containers for special chemicals, the only 
difficulty which confronts the manufacturer is the cor- 
rect choice of standard container for his product. 
There are numerous factors which must be borne in 
mind when making this choice, but the trouble taken 
by the chemical manufacturer in this direction will be 
well worth while. The use of an inferior container or 
one not suited to the product can result in serious loss, 
and is tantamount to spoiling the ship for a ha’porth 
of tar. The present issue of THE CHEMICAL AGE is 
devised to guide the manufacturer in his selection of 
container and to bring to his notice some of the con- 
tainers which are made at the present time. : 


Hydrogenation of Coal 


N researches on the hydrogenation of coal, much 

work has been done on the factors governing the 
process, but the influence of the vehicle has been little 
investigated. C.H. Fisher and A. Eisner, of the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines Experimental Station, have made a 
study of the relative effectiveness of various dispersion 
media in the primary liquefaction of coal by hydro- 
genation, more than thirty vehicles being tested. Ina 
paper presented by the authors at a meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, it was stated that tetra- 
hydronaphthalene was found to be an excellent hydro- 
genation medium, but only methylnaphthalene and 
diphenyl, among the hydrocarbons tested, approached 
this medium in effectiveness. The addition of stable 
polar compounds, such as toluidine, cresol and 
quinoline, to the vehicles was found to give enhanced 
results, and this is surprising in view of the fact that it 
has already been demonstrated that coal] hydrogenation 
proceeds better in the presence of acids. A number of 
aromatic hydrocarbons and saturated hydrocarbons 
were poor vehicles. Interest has once more been 
aroused latterly in the hydrogenation of coal, and such 
work is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the subject. 


Electrical Power Conversion 


HE reduction of electrical power costs is an 
important factor in production, as in many pro- 
cesses 1n the chemical industry the cost of power can 
do much to increase the total cost of the finished 
product. A large number of electro-chemical processes 
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Comments 


necessitate the use of direct current, and at many 
chemical works there is an alternating current supply. 
In consequence it becomes necessary to convert this 
alternating current into direct current, and to do this 
there is a choice of three types of conversion equipment. 
There are synchronous converters, synchronous motor 
generator sets, and mercury arc rectifiers. Many 
electro-chemical processes require a current of 250 to 
300 volts; where the process is continuous, as with 
most electrolytic work, there is also a high load factor. 
For cases where the desired D.C. voltage is about 125 
volts, the cost of a synchronous converter will usually be 
much higher than that of a synchronous motor 
generator set. If the required voltage is in the range of 
250 volts, with a production of 500 to 3,000 kilowatts, 
a synchronous converter will be favoured in the smaller 
sizes and a motor generator set for the larger sizes; the 
cost of a rectifier is generally very much higher. At 600 
volts, with a production of 500 to 5,000 kilowatts, costs 
are in favour of a synchronous converter ; if a converter 
is not obtainable a motor generator will again be 
cheaper than a rectifier. 


Efficiency of Converters 
ae regard to efficiency under average working 


conditions, it should be noted that a converter in 
the 125 volt group will have a higher efficiency than a 
motor generator set. In the 250 volt group the con- 
verter will be slightly more efficient than a motor 
generator set, and a rectifier will have an efficiency 
slightly below a motor generator set at full load, but 
somewhat higher at light loads. In providing for 500 
to 650 volts it will be found that the mercury arc 
rectifier offers the best proposition from the efficiency 
standpoint; it is essentially equal to a converter at full 
load and usually better at light loads. The mercury 
arc rectifier considered alone on its particular merits 
offers considerable advantage over other types of equip- 
ment in the matter of installation. It is light in weight 
and does not require a heavy concrete foundation; in 
addition, due to the absence of rotating parts, erection 
is simplified, and as rectifiers are water-cooled they do 
not require a special provision for ventilation. 


Progress in Building Research 


N addition to the investigation of the properties, 

use and maintenance of practically every building 
material, the Building Research Station describes in its 
annual report chemical problems which have _ been 
studied. Among these is the incorporation of substances 
in concrete in order to increase its resistance to chemical 
attack. The production of bricks by a steam curing 
process from spent shale oil and lime has been investi- 
gated, and the commercial production of this type of 
brick has been started in Scotland. For colouring 
stuccos and renderings, the tints used are somewhat 
limited as the colour must be fast both to light and 
lime, but a method of colouring stuccos has recently 
been tested at the station, which is of quite a novel 
character. It consists in the use of sand, treated with 
a metallic oxide to produce a coloured skin which 1s 
stated to be an integral part of the sand grains. The 
resistance of the coloured sand to alkalies and acids 1s 
high, with no loss in strength of the cement. 
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Selecting Containers for the Transport of Chemicals 


Features which may Influence your Decision 


By 
A. G. WRIGHT. 


WIDE range of metal drums and cans, wooden barrels, 

glass carboys, bottles, boxes, sacks and paper bags are 

now obtainable for packing chemicals for transport from 
the manufacturer or merchant to the user in various industries. 
They mav be returnable or non-returnable, of general utility, 
restricted to certain classes of liquids or solids, or made to 
meet some particular neead associated with filling, handling or 
emptying. 

As a first consideration the selection of a container for 
chemicals is governed by the nature of the product which is 
to be transported or stored. The product may be corrosive, it 
may be especially volatile (in the case of solids as well as 
liquids), of hygroscopic nature (especially certain solids), or 
in the form of crystals which are liable to effloresce. Secondly, 
if the product is dangerous by reason of its corrosive nature, 
or the risk of fire or explosion, the container must meet cer- 
tain requirements which have been laid down by railway and 
shipping companies in respect of dangerous goods, From a 
third aspect the container must be satisfactory in cost, bearing 
in mind whether it is to be returnable or used only for a single 
journey ; if returnable, initial cost must be considered in rela- 
tion to its possible life, or the average number of journeys it 
will make before becoming useless. In addition, the sales 
department of the seller of the chemicals wants a container 
which will not only protect the product during storage and 
transport, but also one of sufficiently good appearance to main- 
tain the reputation of the seller of the chemicals. It must 
arrive at the user’s works in good condition, give no appear- 
ance of shoddy manufacture, or makeshift methods of closing 
it and sealing it, if necessary. It must show by its general] 
appearance that the seller of the chemical is proud of the 
quality of the product which is being supplied and obviously 
takes all reasonable precautions to be sure that the product 
reaches the purchaser in good condition. In other words, the 
container must help the sales department to sell more 
chemicals. 


Permissible Cost 


Improvements in container design and finish must be made 
with due respect for keeping down the cost of packing, which 
is passed on to the customer directly or indirectly in the sell- 
ing price of the chemicals. Where the container is return- 
able, especially in the case of metal drums and cans, the 
permissible limit of cost is determined by the average number 
of journeys which will be possible before the container be- 
comes unserviceable or, in its true sense, liable to involve risk 
of loss or injury in respect of the contents. The initial cost, 
when spread over that number of journeys must not add 
unduly to the selling price of the chemical products; neither 
should initial cost be high enough to lock up an unpropor- 
tional amount of capital. Another point which arises concerns 
modifications of shape. For instance, a can of square cross- 
section will ‘f pack ’’? more easily than a can of the common 
ov circular cross-section, on the basis of the nett capacity 
which is provided in relation to the floor space available in 
the lorry or railway wagon; this point might be considered 
especially in the case of cans with tapered tops. Some shapes 
will also ‘‘ stack ’? more easily than others, and there are cases 
where a container is purposely made in a shape which cannot 
be stacked, possibly for the reason that construction is known 
to be insufficiently strong to withstand a superimposed weight. 

In the case of metal drums and cans, and also wooden 
barrels and boxes, the refinements of construction and the 
thickness of the metal or wood which is used is determined 
mainly by the need for a non-returnable (‘‘ single journey ’’) 
package or a returnable package. In the case of a returnable 
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package it must be remembered that all packages in course of 
transport get knocked about a good deal, with the risk of 
damage; drums and cans may become dented and possibly 
perforated, seams may show a tendency to open, the individual 
staves of wooden barrels may split, hoops may become loose, 
all attended by the possible consequent loss of the chemicals 
which are in the package. 


A Real Business Asset 


By re-designing a container it is often possible to make it 
more convenient for use from the point of view of the 
chemical manufacturer or merchant, who is filling it; also for 
the consumer of the chemicals, who has to empty it. To this 
matter of improvement the makers of containers generally 
have given special thought. The ideal container, which lends 
assistance to the customer and creates a good friendly feeling 
with storekeepers, plant attendants and factory managers, is 
a real business asset to the firm supplying the chemicals. 
Such a container must please everybody who comes in contact 
with it; most certainly those whose patience is liable to be 
ruffled by its shortcomings. If a container cannot be handled 
conveniently during transport, especially when hoisting it; if 
it is troublesome to store, and possibly difficult to open; or if 
it does not allow the product to be emptied easily and com- 
pletely in bulk (or in intermittent batches if so desired) with- 
out loss or hazards, it is the chemical manufacturer or mer- 
chant who must be blamed for any tendency on the part of the 
customer to seek his chemical supplies elsewhere. Far-seeing 
chemical manutacturers are already beginning to realise that 
a container which is especially adapted to the needs of their 
customer not only makes him happy in receiving it, in hand- 
ling it and in returning it, but also helps him to make a 





Left : An example of a drum specially designed by Frederick 

Braby & Co., Ltd., to meet buyers’ conditions. The container 

is of 45 gallons capacity, fitted with a quickly detachable 

cover, and was made to meet the requirements of a chemical 

manufacturer. This pattern can be fabricated in any gauge 
steel up to and including }” plate. 


Right : The attractive Square Taper pack manufactured by 

F, Robinson & Co., Ltd., of Hull. It is strongly constructed, 

the body and top being made from one piece of metal and the 

shoulders are reinforced, while its novel design and balance 

facilitate handling and emptying. The Square Taper is 

supplied painted or decorated as required and in all capaci- 
ties from } pint to 12 gallons. 
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Two Brolus plywood barrels made by W. Lusty & Sons Ltd., 

Left : In this type a scarved joint unites the body together so 

that the wall of the barrel is free from stitching wire or rivets. 

Right : This barrel also has a clear interior free from metal. 

It is suitable for semi-liquids, and can be constructed to 
contain certain liquids. 


slight saving in plant operating costs; in consequence of this, 
the customer has additional cause for placing his orders con- 
tinually in the same direction, provided the quality of the 
chemicals continues to meet his requirements and there are 
no common business causes for complaint. 

In the case of a non-returnable container consideration can 
sometimes be given to suitability for packing other articles 
or materials at the works of the user of the chemicals. If the 
container is unsuitable for further use in another capacity, or 
has little or no salvage value, it should be of a type which 
can be destroyed easily, 

The nature of the chemicals which are being packed will 
influence the selection of the material of construction, and 
from the point of view of being Jeak-proof also the method of 
construction which is adopted. For example, in the case of 
liquids packed in soldered metal cans, the nature of the liquid 
may affect the efficiency of the solder which is used or may 
even derive contamination from it; some liquids, such as oils 
of petroleum type, are quicker than others to find their way 
through imperfections in the welded seam of a metal drum. 
A powdered or granular chemical which is packed in a wooden 
barrel, and may have to be removed from it in intermittent 
scoopfuls will likewise demand that the barrel is provided 
with a lining which is strong enough to resist the impact of 
of the scoop, in addition to protecting the material against the 
entry of wooden splinters or other foreign matter. Such 
barrels, which may be opened and emptied in intermittent 
batches, must be provided with a suitable form of closure to 
avoid difficulties in covering the partly-used barrel. 


Returnable or Non-Returnable? 


Returnable containers can be a constant source of trouble 
in the matter of responsibility for damaged packages, and in 
this connection a container which will not adequately stand 
up to its journeys is very liable to cause friction between 
supplier of the chemicals and the customer, on account of 
matters of office concern. If a non-returnable container is not 





A medium weight steel drum made by Frederick Braby & 

Co., Ltd. In this container all joints are welded and the 

rolling hoops are expanded from the body. It is available in 
capacities ranging from 25 to 50 gallons. 
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advocated or deemed to be desirable on account of cost, with 
the troubles of being checked on return and the possibility of 
sustaining damage and thereby acquiring a_ battered 
appearance to the detriment of the suppliers’ reputation, it is 
desirable that the supplier should adopt a ‘“‘ single journey ” 
or non-returnable container where possible. Let it be remem- 
bered, however, that returnable containers of sufficiently stout 
construction to resist bad handling in transport are obtainable, 
and, where they are continually passing between the supplier 
of the chemicals and a definite group of users, they can be 
very satisfactory in respect of cost per journey and also easy 
to keep in a serviceable condition. 


Some Recent Improvements 


Recent trends in the production of containers for the 
chemical industry show that the makers of lightweight steel 
drums have considerably improved the construction of seams, 
methods of closure, and the painting of the finished drum. 
They are also developing the use of drum linings to allow 
such drums to be used for products which are slightly cor- 
rosive towards sheet iron or stee] or become contaminated by 
contact with iron or steel. Heavy drums of the returnable 
types have been considerably improved in regard to the form 
and position of the filling holes and the efficiency of their 
screw bungs; the design of the rolling hoops and the welding 
ot the drum generally have also received attention. Great 
strides have likewise been made in the construction of fibre 
drums, which now give very good moisture resistance, are so 
constructed that they defy accidenta] contamination of the 
packed product, and are sufficiently strong without being 
heavy or bulky to withstand rough use. Veneer wood drums, 
of improved strength, are obtainable with liners to suit a 
variety of products. Loose creped paper liners for sacks and 
wood barrels are made which stretch in all directions and 
thereby decrease the risk of being torn; at the same time the 
moisture resistance of these liners has been greatly improved. 
Some makers of burlap bags have substituted rubber latex for 
asphalt as an adhesive, to the advantage of producing a better 
pasted-seam paper-lined bag; here again, by allowing a 
greater percentage of ‘‘ crepe ”’ in the paper lining the resis- 
tance to tearing has been increased. 


A Knowledge of Works Conditions 


I: thciency in the packing of chemicals for transport requires. 
a knowledge of the hazards which are associated with the pro- 
ducts handled, and also the limitations of each type of pack- 
age which can be offered with due regard to these hazards. It 
is also necessary to be familiar with the needs of the user of 
the chemicals, generally to small buyers and especially in the 
case of large buyers, i.e., what is the most convenient size of 
container, and what are the conditions under which the 
emptying is conducted? Is it the practice of the buyer to 
hoist the containers to the top of a staging before emptying it, 
or does he transfer it to a large storage tank or bin at ground 
level from which it is drawn as required—either intermittently 
or continuously by hand labour, conveyor or pump? In the 
case of a liquid supplied in returnable drums it is possible 
that a compressed air connection will be useful, as a large 
number of works make use of compressed air for the purpose 
of elevating liquids. 

All containers have their good and bad points; it is doubtful 
if any one is fully ideal, and most certainly no single type is 
applicable to meet all the needs of the chemical industry in 
respect of liquids and solids considered separately. Intimate 
knowledge of the general types and varieties of packages 
available, and of the good and bad features of each, is 
obtained largely by experience and by co-operation between 
the makers and the user of the container. 


A Variety of Forms and Materials 


Bags are not merely “‘ bags ’’! Taking the case of bags for 
heavy duty, there are burlap, cotton, paper, rubber-treated 
and other types, each with their advantages and limitations, 
even with regard to the way in which the name of the user 
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may be printed upon them for publicity or identification pur- 
poses. Bags made of textile materials, moreover, are provided 
with crepe paper liners, to prevent the product sifting through 
or becoming contaminated. Such liners can be either loose 
or fixed; the liner itself may be moisture resistant, but extra 
efficiency in this direction is attained by the use of a liner 
which is properly connected to the outer bag by a moisture 
resisting adhesive such as asphalt or rubber latex. In some 
cases a double strength paper liner may be indicated as being 
necessary to make sure that the chemical arrives at the user’s 
works in perfect condition. The same remarks about liners in 
heavy-duty textile bags apply equally to heavy-duty paper 
bags, of which there are different qualities for different uses. 
Inceed, the subject of selecting a container is not the simple 
matter which it is sometimes thought to be, especially when 
the packing problems of a large chemical works can involve 
the use of single journey light-weight metal drums, heavy 
metal drums of the returnable type, drums made of fibre or 
wood veneer, lead-lined stee] drums for certain corrosive 
liquids, tin-lined drums for pharmaceutical or cosmetic pre- 
parations in bulk, rubber-lined drums, wooden barrels and 
kegs, wood boxes which are more than mere packing cases, 
metal cans of circular or square cross-section with tapered 
tops, light drums made of corrugated materials to give greater 
strength with a minimum empty weight, glass carboys and 
winchester bottles, and also cylinders for compressed gases. 


Testing Containers 


The question as to what tests should be applied to a con- 
tainer to determine whether or not it is satisfactory for trans- 
port purposes generally, and for certain chemical products in 
particular, is a matter upon which very little information has 
been published. The strength of boxes and barrels made of 
wood has been a subject of investigation at the Forest 
Products Research Laboratory of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, at Princes Risborough, where an 
ingenious machine has been used to determine the result of 
wood packages falling on corners, edges or sides. The strength 
of metal drums has received investigation in a like manner at 
other testing laboratories; even glass milk bottles are now 
carefully standardised to resist a definite degree of shock by 
impact, and each of the large milk distributing concerns have 
their own testing machine to check the strength of new sup- 
plies. Machines are also available for determining the crease 
resistance of paper and the frictional wear resistance of tex- 
tiles, so that there is no excuse for the material made into 
bags and liners to be of doubtful quality. 

In order to provide for a satisfactory container—so far as 
containers generally are concerned, without restriction to the 
chemical industry—the maker of the container and the pur- 
chasing officer of the firm using the container should know as 
much as possible about procedure in filling, handling, storage, 
and emptying; transport hazards by road, rail and water; 
regulations for the transport of dangerous goods, where 
applicable ; and the most desirable sizes which will meet the 
needs of the industries which are concerned. If the maker of a 
container endeavours to induce the user to adopt a non- 
standard form of package for the reason that special equip- 
ment is available for making it, the potentia] user of the con- 
tainer should not be too ready to agree to this, for two reasons. 

In the first place, the user of the container will be more or 
less limited to one source of supply, if special arrangements 
have been made in the installation of filling machinery; in 
the second place, the buyer of the packed goods may also 
make special arrangements for handling and emptying, and if 
suddenly confronted with a new type of container (adopted as 
a temporary measure because the supply of a non-standard 
form has been held up) he may suffer considerable incon- 
venience, and troubles may ensue between the supplier and 
the user of the packaged goods. 


Heavy Duty Multi-Wall Paper Bags 


Heavy duty multi-wall paper bags are now used for a 
variety of products. Such bags are used to a considerable 





Left: A Uno fibreboard container made, on the laminated 

principle ensuring strength, solidity and lightness, by Uno 

Products. The top affords easy removal of contents when in 

use and the smooth inside surface prevents wastage. These 

containers can be treated internally and externally for various 
products. 


Right: Cylirdrical stave-built casks and plywood kegs in 

sturdy, light and intermediate strengths are manufactured 

by the Guelph Cask, Veneer & Plywood Co., Ltd., Two 

examples are shown and they are obtainable in various styles 

and linings to meet special requirements, with capacities of 
4 to 47 gallons. 


extent for cement, hydrated lime, fertilisers, soda ash, etc. 
The experience of large users is that breakage taking place 
during transport by rail and sea, with the loading of the 
steamers by slings, including the transfer of the bags to 
barges at the steamer’s destination, is well below one per 
cent. of the total number of bags handled, even when subject 
to rough handling, Multi-wall paper bags should, therefore, 
have particular attention as suitable containers for powdered 
or granular chemical products. They are constructed in such 
a way that they have adequate strength to resist abuse in 
transit. If mace of good quality paper, they can be stacked 
to any practical height without suffering damage. Moreover, 
such bags are now made in two general types—the open mouth 
pattern, which can be filled and closed with the aid of 
ordinary filling equipment and a bag sewing machine, and the 
‘* pre-closed ”’ or valve type of bag which has been introduced 
11 connection with automatic filling machinery on a mass 
production scale. The “‘ pre-closed ”’ bag is supplied already 
closed at both ends except for a small opening or valve in one 
corner through which it is filled, and this valve is so designed 
that it becomes self-closing by the. internal pressure of the 
contents at the moment it is removed from the filling machine. 


The Common Glass Carboy 


From the subject of paper bags let us pass to glass carboys, 
which have been used for the transport of corrosive acids ever 
since acids were produced on a manufacturing scale for use 
in industry. These carboys are often exposed to varying con- 
ditions of heat and cold, to rain and snow, in any available 
corner of the factory yards, and yet they still remain service- 
able if properly protected in their crates with straw, mineral 
wool, or other cushioning material. Efficient tilting and 
syphoning devices, moreover, are now obtainable at negligible 
cost, so that the emptying of a carboy is no longer a hazardous 
operation except in the most outrageous cases of lack of 
commonsense. The principal objections which have been 
raised against carboys imply that their tare weight is exces- 
sive, that they must be handled with great care, and that they 
are troublesome to stack. Care, of course, must be exercised 
in handling them, but the modern glass carboy is not so weak 
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as may be assumed. Indeed, without the use of the carboy 
the manufacturer of corrosive liquids would often be greatly 
inconvenienced in carrying such liquids to users, even though 
rubber-lined ‘steel drums are available for hydrochloric acid, 
and aluminium drums have been found especially suitable to1 
certain strengths of nitric acid. Even steel drums may be 
used in large numbers for the transport of sulphuric acid, but 
the carboy is still a much cheaper form of container which can 
give very satisfactory service. 

lmmense improvements in the packing of glass carboys has 
been effected in the United States, where wood boxes are used 
in place of the common iron or wicker crate, and 12-gal. glass 
bottles with straight sides are used in place of a glass vessel 
of the common ‘“ shape. In one of the newest 
carboy packings, the glass vessel rests upon four bottom 
cushions made of cork and there are eight soft rubber blocks 
to act as side cushions, with a special device for equalising 
the pressure when the glass vessel and cushions are assembled 
in the box. The average life of the glass vessel is 10 years, 
that of the box is 4 years, but the cushions may have to be 
replaced once in a period of 1 to 3 years. As a packing for 


carboy ”’ 


| 
the ordinary iron or wicker crate, mineral wool is far prefer- 
ahle to straw, because straw is combustible, and when it gets 
wet its cushioning properties are considerably reduced and the 
tare weight is greatly increased. 

The volatile character of most acids has heen a matter of 
concern in the sealing and venting of carboys, but has been 
partly solved by the introduction of the porous clay stopper 
used in conjunction with a gasket made by winding asbestos 
rope round the flange of the stopper. With the asbestos rope 
in place, the stopper is placed in the neck of the carboy, gently 
tapped home and secured by wire. For nitric acid, which is 
liable to fume in hot weather, chrome nickel wires are some- 
times used to avoid weakness due to corrosion. Filled carboys 
should never be stacked more than three tiers in height: 
indeed, it is preferable not to exceed two tiers. They should 
be stored under cover if possible, and in hot weather the 
stoppers should be loosened if they contain nitric acid o1 
hydrochloric acid. The best method of emptying a carboy is 
to use a tilter, or a syphoning device which can be easily 
controlled when in operation; direct air pressure should ever 
be used. 


Metal Drum Construction Features 


Drums are used alike for liquids of all degrees of viscosity, 
pastes, powders, crystals, granules and even solids which can 
be filled in a fused condition. They are very popular for long 
distance consignments, especially journeys by sea, and are 
made in a variety of sizes to suit all commercial needs. In 
certain forms of construction they are of special utility for 
the transport of dangerous, but not necessarily corrosive 
chemicals, inflammable liquids, poisonous products, 
chemicals which have an oxidising action, etc., and in this 
réle are greatly favoured by railway and shipping companies 
who have to consider the safety of other merchandise which is 
being carried. 

Drums which are used for liquids and pastes have welded 
side seams; for dry products pressed seams are provided and 
are usually satisfactory. Details of construction are a matter 
for the makers of the drums, but certain general features 
interest the user. For instance, it is practically impossible to 
make a drum with pressed side seams that will not leak when 
filled with water; even if the seams are painted with a filling 
compound, a certain percentage of these drums wil] still leak. 
Drums with welded side seams, however, are water-tight ; but 
even so they may not be completely oil-tight due to possible 
small defects in the welding. Head seams, in the case of 
drums for liquids when not completely welded, are lined with 
a plastic material to close every possible aperture which may 
have been left in the joint bending of the sheets used for side 
and head. Several materials are emploved for this purpose, 
the most common being animal glue. This point should be 
borne in mind, because some liquids wil] dissolve animal glue 
but not other lining materials, and it should be noted, in 
addition, that the danger of leakage is increased when the 


1.e.. 
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drum has been dropped in such a manner that there is a 
tendency for the head seam to open and expose the lining 
material much more easily to the action of the liquid for which 
the drum is used. 

Steel which is free trom scale and rust is used in making 
drums of the best quality, because the plain steel interior can 
be a source of contamination when the drum is in use. In 
some cases the interior is treated with lacquer to prevent 
corrosion; this lacquer may or may not be resistant to the 
action of liquids, and such drums should be tested for this 
possibility before being adopted. .\ rubber or asbestos gasket 
is generally used to make a Jiquid-tight joint at the filling 
and emptying hole, which is provided with a plug or bung of 
the ordinary screw-thread type. The fixing of the boss o1 
“ spud ”’ into which the plug is screwed must be done in such 
a way that the whole of the the drum can be 
emptied without trouble. 


contents of 


Methods of Closure for Drums 


in the case of drums for dry chemicals there are a variety 
of openings to choose from, and these openings are placed at 
one of the heads in order to facilitate filling and emptying 
operations. A friction lid of 4 to 15 inches diameter can be 
held in place by small turn-buckles; this is a cheap, and can 
be a very effective, form of closure. Bolted covers are also 
obtainable, mainly for openings of large size as made desirable 
where the drum is used for pastes. Screw lids are often 
provided for calcium carbide drums. Then there are lug 
covers where a sealing tool is used to crimp the lugs undet 
the curled portion of the head. As a fifth type we have the 
‘‘ full-diameter removable head,’’ which greatly simplifies 
the emptving of the drum in that no part of the interior is 
inaccessible. Here, the head is formed to fit as closely as 
possible on a curled “‘ chime ’’ on the body of the drum, a 
gasket is provided between the head and this chime, and the 
head is held in place by a ring which can be tightened at its 
periphery by lever or bolt Drums with a full-diameter 
removable head, however, are not so strong as those which 
have a smaller opening on the head, and they will not stand 
the same amount of abuse. It may be added that the sides of 
many single journey metal drums are slightly corrugated to 
give extra strength. 

The shape of the heavy returnable drum, as used mainly for 
liquids, also calls for comment, because two shapes are avail- 
able—‘‘ straight-sided ”’ and “* barrel-sided.’’ Makers of the 
barrel-sided shape claim that the bulged form of construction 
stiffens the sides of the drum and provides a greater resistance 
to severe impact; in addition, there is only a very small area 
of contact with the ground, and this allows the drum to be 
rolled very easily with change of direction at will, and also 
turned on end by one man, without undue effort. On the other 
hand, the makers of the straight-sided drum provide a pair of 
rolling hoops of good dimensions to make rolling easy, but, 
nevertheless, it is still somewhat difficult to change the direc- 
tion in which the drum is being rolled. These I-shaped roll- 
ing hoops extend about 13 in. from the side of the drum, 
and, therefore, give some advantage in the task of turning 
the drum on end. The makers also claim that the rolling 
hoops are capable of absorbing shock, so that sheet metal of 
lighter gauge can be used for the construction of the shell 
throughout. It is an additional point of interest that the tare 
weight of the barrel-sided shape is somewhat less than that 
of the straight-sided shape. 





JOHN KILNER AND SONS (1927) LTD., report that thev have 
made steady progress recently in an endeavour to meet the 
special requirements of the chemical trade for carboys and 
winchesters. The manufacture of the larger vessels, such as 
carboys, has been ceveloped to secure a uniform standard in 
the products, Although the company specialises in heavy 
ware, the production of smaller lines is also undertaken. 
Winchesters of 5 07. to 300 0z. capacity in plain, poisonous, 
and ground stoppered patterns, in white, pale green and blue 
coloured glass, are available. 
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Some Practical Points About Tanks and Vessels 


By 


J.H. WEST, M.I.Chem.E. 


N matters concerning the erection of tanks, vats and siml- 

lar vessels there is one very sound general principle which 

should be emphasised, 7.e., never place a fixed tank direct 
vn the ground or the floor. Always leave room to see under 
the tank; if possible give room to crawl under it, so that 1 
leaks develop they can be located exactly and repaired. This 
is particularly important in the case of timber tanks placed 
direct on the floor, because slight leakages which are unde- 
tected over a long period may ultimately cause serious loss ot 
ua Valuable product. 

Wooden tanks have a large number of applications and are 
ot especial value in specific cases, such as the storage of cor 
rosive liquids. Rectangular vessels made of timber can Le 
somewhat expensive to construct because of the provision ol! 
back-stays and tie-bolts. Lhe incorporation of a lead lining 
is advantageous in certain instances, For circular vats the 
old taper shape with flat-section driving hoops has been re- 
placed by a cylindrical shape with circular hoops 
tightened by screw clamps. These are easier to make, and 
the hoops are far easier to tighten up; in addition, if a hoop 
breaks, due to corrosion, it cari be quickly replaced without 
disturbing any of the others. Greater capacity is obtained 
tor a given floor space, and the gallonage per inch is the 
same all the way up, or very nearly so. 


section 


Steel ‘Tanks 


for horizontal cylindrical vessels a welded construction 
has a good deal to recommend it, as compared with riveting. 
(he inside surfaces can be made perfectly smooth by grind- 
ing off the joints, so that the vessels are more easily cleaned. 
Very large vessels can be made in sections and be finally 
welded together on site. Tanks up to git, gin. overail 
diameter can be transported by rail. It is the writer’s 
opinion that welding is likely to displace riveting for tank 
work more and more as time goes on. 

Where corrosion is to be feared it is worth while to pay 
the small extra cost of using copper-bearing steel plates in 
place ot ordinary mild steel, and in the case of rectangular 
tanks strengthened with tie-rods below the liquid level it is 
well to use wrought iron or copper-bearing stee] for the tie- 
rods and the bolts and nuts connecting these to the tank. It ts, 
however, still better to avoid tie-rods below the liquid level 
by using brickstays and.tie-rods over the top ot the tank. 

In ordering riveted tanks it should be specified that aJ] rivet 
holes be drilled and not punched, and that, if the holes in 
lap-joints will not come opposite without drifting, they must 
be drilled out a size larger. In the case of a number of simi- 
lar large tanks to be delivered ‘* plate small ”’ and riveted up 
on site it is a wise precaution to specify that at least one tank 
must be assemblec and_ bolted 
maker’s works before dispatch. 


together complete at the 
This will avoid any risk of 
the tanks not going together correctly when being finally as- 
sembled owing to errors in the positions of the rivet holes. 


Cast Iron Tanks 


lew sorts of vessels vary so much in quality and workman- 
ship as tanks which are built up of flanged cast plates, or 
lend themselves so much to the ‘‘ doctoring and hiding of 
defects. With “‘rust’’ joints (iron filings and ammonium 
chloride) and plenty of ‘‘ smooth-on,’’ a tank can be made to 
hold water for a time without leaking, however bad the plates 
and joints really are, but this class of job does not commend 
itself. To get a good job the plates should not be made too 
thin; the thinner the plate the greater the chance of porosity. 
The metal used should be a good close grey cast iron not 
differing greatly from that described in British Standard 
Specification No. 321 of 1928, Grade A., and the plates should 
always be cast face down. Flanges’should be of ample width, 


well ribbed up, and preferably machined right across. for 
the highest class of work bolt holes in flanges should be 
drilled and not cored. ‘The edges of flanges in the bottom 
should be machined or ground off, otherwise the bottom may 
not sit flat on the bearer beams. Joints in most cases are best 
made with Scott’s cement or brown paper and red lead. The 
use of ‘‘ smooth-on ”’ or any similar filler for doctoring porous 
plates should be strictly forbidden and any plates showing 
signs of such treatment should be rejected. 


Support for Tanks and Vessels 


The supporting of rectangular tanks, particularly on uppe! 
floors, needs careful attention. Steel bearer beams of l-sec- 
tion are generally used, spaced at centres to suit the plating 
of the tank. Sometimes tanks are set dead horizontal, but 
more often they are set with a fall to drain to the outlet which 
may be in one corner, ‘* Packers’’ of cast iron must then 
be placed between the bearer beams and the main steelwork. 
These are machined to various thicknesses in steps of say { 1N., 
and the exact thickness required is made with ‘‘ shims ’’ or 
strips of thin steel. In the case of very large cast iron tanks 
resting on steelwork the deflection of the steel under load 
becomes important, because when the tank is filled the result- 
ing deflection may set up severe stresses in the tank which is 
really a very rigid structure. Packers should be adjusted so 
that the tank, when empty, is humped up slightly in the mid 
dle of the span of the girders, and it will then settle down 
about level when filled. Vertica] cylindrical vessels with flat 
bottoms are supported on bearer beams in the same way as 
rectangular vessels. 

Horizontal cylindrical tanks may be supported on cross piers 
of brick or concrete cut out to the correct radius, but it is 
better to weld or rivet steel or cast iron feet to the sides ot 
the tank and let these rest on concrete plinths. In the case 
of a horizontal vessel whic’ has to be some height above the 
foor, it is sometimes more convenient to sling it by steel 
straps from the floor above instead of putting it up on piers 
or legs trom, the floor below. ‘his saves floor space and makes 
the pipework easier to arrange, Air receivers lend them 
selves particularly well to this treatment, as they are light, 
but the principle can be applied equally well to large tanks 
full of liquid. 

[t is always a good thing to 
put a few extra branches or con- 
necting points on a tank or 
vessel, both bottom outlets and 
top inlets if it is a closed vessel. 
It is difficult to know when the 
need for extra connections may 
arise; when pipework comes to 
be drawn out, possibly weeks 
after the vessel is ordered, it 
may be tound more convenient 
to connect up at points other 
than those originally provided. 
The extra inlets and outlets are 
merely blanked off until they are 
required. 

There is a great deal to be said 
for the old practice of fitting a 
conical seating in the outlet of a 
tank or vessel with a _ plug 
above it on a rod _ operated 
from the top of the vessel]. If 
anything goes wrong suddenly 
with the outlet cock or valve 
when the tank is full the plug 
can be dropped and the ‘cock 





One of a range of portable stain- 
less steel containers made by 
Metal Propellors Ltd. These con- 
tainers are all of welded con- 
struction,the welds being invisible 
inside the vessel which is highly 
polished internally to facilitate 
cleaning. The frame in which the 
container is carried is of mild 
steel so designed that the frame 
can be taken down and painted at 
intervals. 











FITTING FOR. Aap 
GAS TUBE “4 


| Straybrite containers manufactured by the Barnes 
Brewery Equipments Ltd. 


or valve taken off for repair without emptying the tank. In 
the case of valuable or dangerous liquids the writer considers 
a safety plug as practically essential. 


Depth of Liquid 


For ascertaining the depth of liquid in a tank or vessel] 
various methods are available. The glass gauge tube has 
much to be said for it, except in the case of liquids with 
solid matter in suspension which make it liable to choke. The 
tubes should be well guarded from mechanical injury, and 
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should not be in lengths of more than 3 or 4 ft. without a 
joint, and by a joint is meant not just a joint in the tube, but 
a proper intermediate bracket fixed to the tank with two 
glands for the ends of the tubes. Shut-off cocks should be 
provided and always left closed when the gauge is not actually 
being read. 

The readings given by dip rods are only accurate or reason- 
ably accurate if the rod is kept perfectly vertical, and, in the 
case of ‘‘ wet dipping,’’ put down in exactly the same spot 
each time. This usually means that the dip rod must be sus- 
pended from a pulley or run in guides. ‘‘ Dry dipping,’’ 2.é., 
measuring down from a fixed line at the top of the tank to 
the liquid level, is a litthe more accurate than wet dipping 
because it is easier to see the exact point at which the pointed 
end of the dip rod touches the liquid than to see exactly how 
far up a wet dip rod the liquid has come. 

The pneumatic indication of depth of liquid by forcing air 
down a small tube inside the vessel until it bubbles out from 
a bellmouth near the bottom of the vessel, and reading the 
corresponding pressure on a sensitive gauge calibrated in ac- 
cordance with the specific gravity of the liquid, is a reliable 
and simple system provided good fittings are used and that 
they are kept in good order. 

Small, but very neat, Staybrite containers which have been 
put on the market, mainly for the brewing and mineral water 
trades, might also find useful application in the chemical in- 
dustry. These containers are welded vertical cylinders which 
are provided at the top with a screwed seating containing a 
gland and a valve. Through this gland a tube can be pushed 
down and by means of special claws at its end will carry 
down the valve with it, thus putting the liquid in the vessel 
in connection with the tap at the top of the tube by which it 
can be withdrawn. For transport purposes, or when not re- 
quired, the tube can-be withdrawn through the gland bringing 
up the valve with it, and leaving the vessel sealed and gas- 
tight. Thus one set of siphon fittings can be used with any 
number of vessels. Pressure can be applied to the vessel from 
a compressed air or gas supply or by means of a CO, spark- 
let. These ‘*‘ siphons ’’ are at present made in capacities ot 
23, 33 and 5 gallons respectively, and the cost is by no means 
prohibitive. 





Compressed Gas Cylinders 
Some Safety Precautions 


HE steadily growing use of compressed gases in industry 

makes it important to realise the precautions necessary 

from the safety point of view in the transport and hand- 
ling of gas cylinders. Such cylinders must never be abused or 
mishandled, and special precautions must be taken when lift- 
ing them. Empty cylinders should be grouped separately from 
full cylinders. Before transport the cylinder valves should be 
examined to see that they are properly closed and that the 
protecting caps or valve covers are securely fixed. Irrespec- 
tive of whether cylinders be full or empty, the valve covers 
should be kept in place when the cylinders are not in use. 
This valve cover is not only intended to protect the valve 
from external injury, but also to keep away foreign sub- 
stances which might create an unsafe and hazardous condition, 
1.€., oil and grease in the case of an oxygen cylinder. There 
are also a number of commonsense precautions which should 
be observed in the storage of gas cylinders. For instance, 
they should be protected against excessive variations of tem- 
perature, even seasonal variations so far as snow and the 
direct rays of the sun are concerned. They should never be 
stored where moving objects, such as trolleys, may strike them 
or where articles may fall upon them; neither should they be 
stored in a place exposed to dampness, corrosive chemicals or 
fumes. In cases where they have been hoisted a special 
cylinder cradle will give a greater factor of safety than a 
mere rope or chain sling, from which it is easy for the 
cylinder to slip and fall. 


Chemical Age Tennis Tournament 
Finals at Oxted on September 4 


S announced in last week’s issue, the finals of the 
seventh annua] CHEMICAL AGE Lawn Tennis Tourna- 
ment will be held on Saturday afternoon, September 4, 
at White Cottage, Sandy Lane, Oxted, Surrey, by the kind 
invitation of Mr. Victor Blagden, chairman of Victor Blagden 
and Co., Ltd., play commencing at 3 p.m. promptly. 
The singles event has’ reached the semi-final round, the 
draw for which is as follows :— | 


C. C. Gough (Lever Bros., Ltd.) v. R. M. O. Williams (Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd) 


L. F. Grape (Borax Consolidated, Ltd.) v. A.H. Tickner (British 

Celanese, Ltd.) 

C. C. Gough is the holder of the singles challenge cup. 

The finalists in the doubles will be A. E. C. Willshere and 
L. F. Grape (Borax Consolidated, Ltd.) and G. W. Hole 
(Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co., Ltd.) and C. G. Smith (Shell- 
Mex and B.P., Ltd.) 

Mr. John Benn, a director of Benn Brothers, Ltd., the pro- 
prietors of THE CHEMICAL AGE, will present THE CHEMICAL 
AGE challenge cup and silver statuettes to the winners and 
silver statuettes to the runners-up. The statuettes for the 
winners have been kindly given by Thomas Hill-Jones, Ltd., 
and those for the runners-up by Mr. Lloyd Willey. 

Invitation cards have been sent out but anyone who has 
been inadvertently overlooked is requested to apply for a 
ticket as soon as possible to the Editor, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
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Aluminium Containers 
Anodic Treatment of Interiors 


HE development of aluminium essence bottles has been 

helped considerably by the possibility of coating these 

bottles internally with a colourless and odourless lacquer 
which effectively prevents the slight initial corrosion occurring 
with certain chemicals. In addition, aluminium containers are 
now being used as an additional feature to glass containers, 

glass containers are packed in an aluminium drum so 
that in the event of a breakage occurring valuable liquids are 
not entirely lost, but can be returned to the factory for re- 
distillation. 

The aluminium container for the transport of fruit juices 
has given a large measure of satisfaction when the inside is 
treated with a heavy anodic film as internal protection. These 
films are obtained by a process which changes the top sur- 
face of the aluminium into an artificial aluminium oxide 
with high resistance to corrosion and which effectively pre- 
vents the slight action of certain liquors. Tests have shown 
that the film makes an aluminium container especially suit- 
able for the transport of hydrogen peroxide. The makers are 
The London Aluminium Co., Ltd. 








I.C.I. Chemicals in India 


A New Company for Local Manufacture 


MPERIAL Chemical Industries (India), Ltd., which has 
| many years played a large part in the import of indus- 

trial chemicals for the Indian market, announces its inten- 
tion to float an Indian company for the local manufacture of 
products essential to Indian industria! development. 

Factories will be erected in the Punjab tor the manufac- 
ture of soda ash, and in Bengal for the manufacture of chlor- 
ine and caustic soda, and further plans will be developed 


later. The company will have the full technical support of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, in_ these 
developments. 


It is intended that a large proportion of the capital shall 
be offered for subscription by the Indian public. — Indian 
labour will be employed, and Indian staff will be trained to 
share in technical management. 

At the general meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., held in London, in April last, Lord McGowan stated 
that Mr. H. 0. Smith, one of the directors, had been to 
India, where the company had considerable interests in 
alkali, dyes, explosives, general chemicals, and metals, and 
that the continued progress of that country and the develop- 
ment which was to be expected under the new scheme of 
self-government, fully justified a fresh genera] survey of the 
possibilities. 











Gas Detection Officers 


Objects of Newly-Formed Association 


THE objects of the London Gas Detection Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, to which reference was made in THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, July 24, 1937 (page 88), are to bring into one body all 
competent gas detection officers concerned under the Home 
Office air raid precautions scheme of gas defence and to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the gas detection service. 

The personnel of the gas detection service, it is stated, 
was recruited by the Home Office from volunteers drawn from 
a number of societies which included the Association of Prin- 
cipals of Technical Institutions, the Chemical Society, the 
Institute of Chemistry, the Pharmaceutical Society, the 
Science Masters Association, the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try, and the Society of Public Analysts. In making their 
selection the Home Office gave preference to men over 30 
years of age and of sound physical condition, and to those 


Once Used Steel Drums 
A New Development of Victor Blagden and Co., Ltd. 


HE methods of cleaning once used steel drums by steam- 
Ding, caustic soda, etc., have never been entirely satisfac- 

tory where the drums are to be re-used for high grade pro- 
ducts and no trace of contamination must be allowed to enter. 
Victor Blagden and Co., Ltd., have installed a new degreasing 
plant at their Barking works, which entails no steaming or 
drying and which is said to be the only plant of its kind in the 
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The new degreasing sine: of Victor Blagden and 
Co. Ltd. 


country. The once used drums on arrival at the works are 
thoroughly cleaned exteriorly and then enter the degreasing 
plant. They are tested under high pressure, the dents re- 
moved by special machinery, wire-brushed, and finally re- 
painted in any colour required by the buyer. The resulting 
drums have all of the previous contents entirely 
removed, the interior is spotless, dry and free from rust or 
moisture. 

A representative of THE CHEMICAL AGE inspected a drum 
which had formerly held heavy oil and which had been sub- 
jected to the degreasing process. It appeared that the interior 
of the drum was as good as new with a perfectly smooth, 
clean, dry surface. The efficacy of the process is realised 
when the company state that drums which have been once 
used for heavy oil are being subsequently utilised for high 
quality edible oils. 


vestiges 
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who would not be engaged upon work of national importance 
in time of war. The persons selected underwent a week’s 
training at the Civilian Anti-Gas School, Eastwood Park, 
Falfield, Glos., at the beginning of April, 1937, in company 
with men similarly selected from the Birmingham and Mer- 
seyside areas. There are at present about seventy gas <ie- 
tection officers in the London area. 

The committee of the newly-formed association consists 
of :—A. G. Somers, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., A.I.C. (chairman), = B. 
Cioad, , A.R.T.C., M. Bogod, F.I.C., A.R.C.S., E. 
Gale, B.Sc., A.I.C. (secretary), E. D. Kamm, ~ F. 
Stephenson, F.I.C., and H. Teney, B.Sc. | 
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1,170. 

K*sINs.—The determination of unsaponifiable -matter in 
rosin. I. E. Knapp, /ud. Eng. Chem., anal. ed., 9, 315- 
317. 

HYDROGENATION.—Primary liquefaction of coal by hydrogena- 
tion. C. H. Fischer and A. Eisner, /vd, Eng. Chem., 20, 
939-945. 

WETTING AGENTS.—Wetting and spreading properties of 
aqueous solutions. H. L. Cupples, /md. Eng. Chem., 29, 
924-926. 

I, THERS.—The alkylation of benzene with esters. J. F. 
McKenna and F. J]. Sowa, /. Amer. Chem. Soc., 509, 
1,204-1,205. 

DYEING.—Fundamental study of vat printing pastes. S. N. 
Glarum, Amer. Dyestuff Reporter, 26, 437-445. 

MISCELLANEO!S.—The solubility of sulphur dioxide in cal- 
cium bisulphite solutions. F. H. Conrad and W. L. 
Benschlein, Paper Trade ]., 105, No. 4, 37-40. 





German 


FaTs.-—Review of the present position in the purification and 
synthesis of fats and in fatty acid distillation. E. Wecker, 
Fette u. Seifen, 44, 222-227. 

BLEACHING.—Stabilisers for hydrogen peroxide in the bleach- 


ing of wool. R. Folgner, Melliand Textilber., 18, 610- 
621. 


COLLOIDS.—Researches on the purification of colloidg by 
electrodialysis. L. Kratz, Kolloid-Z., 80, 33-43. 

ANALYSIS.—A colorimetric method for determining small 
amounts of carbamide. W. Brandt, Mikrochem., 22, 
181-186. 

Microanalysis of boron in organic compounds. H. Roth, 
Angew. Chem., 50, 593-595. 

On the determination of traces of hydrogen sulphide in 
the air. FE. Quitmann, Z. analyt. Chem., 109, 241-246. 

(cuMs.—On the influence of trivalent metal salts of: solutions 
of gum arabic. R. Haller and B. Frankfurt, Kolloid-Z., 
§0, 68-72. 

I: ECTROLYSIS.—A fundamental review of the cyanide baths 
used in electrolysis. R. Springer, Metallwaren Ind. wu. 
Galvano Tech., 35, 312-314. 

[YEING.—Contribution to the theory of acid wool dyeing. Dr. 
Ender and A. Miiller, Melliand Textilber., 18, 633-637. 

LNORGANIC.—Chemical processes for the dressing of mineral 
substances. E. Bierbraner, Z. Elektrochem., 43, 469-473. 

The specific determination and separation of thallium 
by means of thionalide. R. Berg and E. S. Fahrenkamp, 
Z. analyt. Chem., 109, 305-315. 

CELLULOSE.—On the hydrocelluloses. H. Staudinger and M. 
Sorkin, Ber., 70, 1,565-1,577. 

PAINTS. —Train oils for paints. H. Pawelzik, Fette u. Seifen, 
445 254-250. 

Soaps.—The clarification of liquid soaps. ‘‘ Oculus,’’ Sezfen 
steder-Ztg., 04, 512-513. 

ORGANIC.—On humic acids. G. Stadnikoff, Aolloid-Z., So, 
60-68. 

The combining of ethylene with coal. Kk. Peters and 
K. Winzer, Brennstoff-Chem., 18, 293-302. 

Oits.—The applications of oiticica oil, Ole Fette Wachse, 
19375 No. 7s 7-8. 

METALLURGY.—The simultaneous preparation of metallic 
antimony and carbon disulphide from sulphide ores. H. 
Paweck and R. Krause, ‘/etall u. Erz., 34, 391-401. 

M!tscELLANEOUS.—The preparation of alkyl borons. E. Wiberg 
and W. Ruschmann, Ser., 70, 1,583-1,591. 


French 


INoRGANIC.—The preparation and properties of the nitrites. 
]. Burean, Aun. Chim., 8, 5-142. 

Pi Astics.—The industrial applications of neoprene. R. B. 
Clarke, Caoutchouc et Gutta-Percha, 34, 226-229. 

CKiLLULOSE.—General properties of cellulose derivatives. R. 
Bluma, Rev. Générale Matiéres Plastiques, 13, 187-193. 

PAINTS.—Hardening paints containing ethyl silicate. E. 5. 
Gregov. Peint. Pigments Vernis, 14, 116-117. 

OiLs.—Adsorption and lubrication. M. Delfosse, Arts et 
Métiers, 1937, 154-158. 

ORGANIC.—The synthesis of cyanamide by the oxidation of 
glucose in the presence of ammonia, R. Fosse and R. 
de Laramberque, Comft. rend., 205, 188-191. 

I; THER.—The effect of inert gases on the inflammability of 
ethyl ether. J. Baron and P. Laffitte, Bull. Soc. chim., 
1937, 1,271-1,276. ; 

DEHYDROGENATION.—On the catalytic dehydrogenation of a 
tertiary alcohol to a ketone. |. Martineau and ©. 
Prevost, Compt. rend, 205, 154-150. 

DyvEING.—The dyeing of cotton cloth by means of metallic 
salts. F. Duthoit, Zeztex, 2, 420-421. 

ANALYsIS.—The determination of the phosphates in vegetable 
extracts. M. FE. Michel-Durant, Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol., 
19, 931-937: 

The quantitative separation of iron, aluminium and 
chromium in the presence of phosphates. G. Charlot, 
Bull. Soc. chim., 1937, 1,244-1,246. : 

The application of the leuco-bases as analytical re- 
agents. A. Ionescu Matiu and C. Popescu, Pull. Sac. 
chim, 1937, 1,230-1,235. 
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Reviews of New 


PROCESSES OF THE INORGANIC-CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. (Die 
Verfahren der anorganisch-chemischen Industrie). Annual] 
Reports on Patents and the Technica] Literature of In- 
dustrial Countries. Edited by Dr- W. Siegel. Vol. 2 
(1935). pp. 591. Berlin: Urban and Schwarzenberg, 1937. 

With the appearance of the first volume of Siegel’s ‘Annual 

Reports on Patents and the Technical Literature of Industrial 
Countries,’’ a year ago, the reporting of progress made in 
the chemical industry took on another form. The second 
volume, dealing with the year 1935, announces further pro- 
gress as valuable as it is admirable. To the countries already 
referred to in the first year—America, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, England, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Norway, Poland, Russia, Sweden and Switzerland— 
have now been added Denmark and Italy, for 1935. In spite 
of the abundance of material, the book possesses the same 
excellent lucidity, and is, for those interested in progress in 
the chemical] field, an indispensable work of reference. 





THE RETARDATION OF CHEMICAL REACTIONS. By Kenneth C. 
Bailey. pp. 479. London: Edward Arnold and Co. 26s. 


No book dealing with retardations in general has hitherto 
been published, although particular instances or groups of re- 
tarded reactions have been treated fully in many works on 
chemical kinetics. ‘The absence of a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy of the subject has also made it desirable that any 
such book should include a full list of papers as far as that is 
possible. This need is already known to be especially urgent 
because the fact that a paper touches on the subject of the re 
tardation of a reaction is seldom indicated by the title. More- 
over, a search tor information on the indexes to the various 
publications of abstracts, if confined to such headings as * re- 
tardation,’’ ‘‘ inhibition ”’ and ‘‘ negative catalysis,’’ would 
lead to the belief that very little work was being done on the 
subject. This book should provide all that is missing in these 
directions; it covers the subject of retardation in a general 
way for non-specialist chemists, and also provides the research 
worker with detailed information about special problems. Mat- 
ter which is of general interest has been printed in large type; 
experimental details and accounts of research which are of 
less immediate significance are in smaller type. An attempt 
has been made to treat each important branch of the subject 
historically, in order to revea] the gradual development of 
ideas. The bibliography, which covers 88 pages and includes 
1630 references, is a distinctly valuable feature, especially as 
it contains references to about one hundred papers from the 
literature of the year 1936. 





MODERN GLASS WORKING AND LABORATORY TECHNIQUE. By 
M. C. Nokes. pp. 153. London: William Heinemann, 
Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


Some measure of skill in laboratory glass blowing is a valu- 
able asset both to the teacher and student of science. The 
introduction of Pyrex and other hard glasses, together with 
the improvement in the quality of soda glass, moreover, now 
confers a wide range of powers on the laboratory worker 
which he has not hitherto enjoyed. In this book instructions 
are given for the working of these new glasses, the strength 
and efficiency of the apparatus produced being regarded as of 
more importance than that excellence of finish which is in- 
variably attained by the professional. With suitable modifica- 
tions, industrial technique has been adapted for the use of 
science teachers and students. Some particularly useful ad- 
vice is given in connection with the fundamental operations 
of glass working, the repair of apparatus, and the sealing of 
metals into glass. There is also a section devoted to vacuum 
technique, so for as it affects the working of diffusion pumps, 
leaks, out-gassing and sealing off, and the measurement of 
low pressures. 


Technical Books 


ELECTRICITY, PLASTICITY AND STRUCTURE OF MATTER. By R. 
Houwink. With a chapter on the Plasticity of Crystals by 
W. G. Burgers. pp. 376. Cambridge University Press. 
21S. 

There are three important groups of scientists and tech- 
nicians who have shown a particular interest in the study 
ot the elastic and plastic phenomena which take place upon 
the deformation ot matter—the physicist, the chemist and the 
scientific technologist. It is one of the aims of the author of 
this book to bring these three groups of workers into closer 
contact with each other, so that they may understand each 
other more easily, and by the aid of an insight into the struc- 
ture of matter may seek to improve existing materials and 
also discover new ones. As a branch of science, the study ol 
elastic and plastic phenomena is still in a state of growth, but 
unity of thought is seldom found in the literature upon the 
subject. The author has therefore also set himself the task ot 
tracing all such unity as far as that is possible at present. In 
order to achieve this he has included observations upon very 
different substances, 7.e., glass, resins, asphalt, textiles, 
natural rubber, synthetic rubber, proteins, paint, clay. Dr. 
G. G. Burgers has added a chapter on crystalline substances 
generally. According to the author of the book, it appears 
possible, in many cases and with some degree of certainty, to 
make prophecies about the behaviour of a material upon de- 
formation on the basis of its structure, and herein “ lies the 
key to the deliberate synthesis of materials with definite de-. 
sired elastic and plastic properties.’’ 





ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By Hugh S. Taylor and 
H. Austin Taylor. Second Edition. pp. 664. London : 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 16s. 


Since the first edition of this book was published in 1920, 
more intimate knowledge of the energies of atomic systems 
resulting from spectroscopy, new techniques for the elucida- 
tion of structure in molecules, and a keener theoretical analy- 
sis of the problems of molecular energies have given consider 
able impetus to new efforts towards the elucidation of prob 
lems of mechanism and velocity in chemical processes. This 
is true not only of thermal processes, but also of reactions 
produced through the agency of outside sources of radiation. 
In the present edition the elementary course in_ physical 
chemistry has been adjusted to meet these changes. It also 
recognises that much of the classical course in_ physica] 
chemistry is now to be found in modern courses of general 
chemistry. In conformity with this tendency, certain struc 
tural changes have also been made in the plan of the present 
edition. For instance, the initial chapter on the subject of 
the gaseous state has been limited to those properties which 
involve the first law of thermodynamics and translational] 
energy of gas molecules, and two chapters have been added to 
deal with the historical development of the quantum concept 
and its consequences as applied to gas molecules. 





CHEMISTRY OF FOOD AND NUTRITION. By Henry C. Sherman. 
Fifth Edition. pp. 640. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
12s. 6d. 

The present edition of this book has been completely re- 
written. Its purpose is to present the principles of the 
chemistry of food and nutrition both as an integral part of 
the study of chemistry and with reference to the considera- 
tions which should underlie our judgment of the nutritive 
values of food and the choice and use of food for the advance. 
ment of health. Lengthy lists of references are provided at 
the end of each chapter to put the reader in touch with signi- 
cant literature; for the total of 27 chapters there are about 
1,800 such references, which are therefore a distinctly valuable 
feature of the book. 
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Personal Notes 


MR. JOHN JACKSON, retired oil refiner, of Ibrox, Glasgow, 
has left estate valued £2,561. 


Mr. A. B. SIMPSON has resigned from the board of Barrow, 
Hepburn and Gale, Ltd., tanners, Bermondsey, London. 


Miss EUPHEMIA F. PHILIP, M.A., has been appointed re- 
search chemist to the Scottish Economic Committee, Glasgow. 


Mr. THOMAS PRIDE DEE, a chemist on the staff of British 
Celanese, Ltd., has been nominated for election on Darley 
Abbey Parish Council. 


Mr. REGINALD LESLIE BRAIN, of Truro, local manager and 
traveller for the National Benzole Co., Ltd., has been re- 
ported as ‘‘ missing ”’ for over a week. 

Lorp NUFFIELD has received the honorary freedom of the 
Society of Apothecaries in recognition of the great services 
he has rendered to medical progress. 

Dr. ADOLF BUTENANDT, director of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute for Biochemistry, has been awarded the Scheele 
Medal of the Chemical Society of Stockholm. 


Mr. THOMAs RAWLINSON, a boilerman, fell from a tank 
oa which he was working at the by-product works at Burnop- 
field on August 14, and sustained spinal injuries. 

Dr. F. W. ASTON is to be a joint representative of the 
University of Cambridge at the celebration of the bi-centenary 
of the birth of Galvani, at Bologna, on October 18. 


PROFESSOR R. G. W. NORRISH is to be one of the delegates 
from the University of Cambridge attending a congress at 
the Palais de la Decouverte, Paris, September 30 to October 7. 

Mr. G. R. PAGE, research assistant to the British Pharma- 
copwia Commission, has obtained the degree of B.Sc., with 
first-class honours in chemistry, at the University of London. 


Mr. LESLIE P. INGRAM, deputy-engineer and manager to the 
Dudley and Brierley Hill District Gas Co., has been appointed 
gas engineer to the Loughborough Town Council at a salary 
of £700. 

Mr. ROBERT ALEXANDER MurRAY, of Pirniehall, Drymen, 
Dumbartonshire, a director of the Burmah Oil Co., British 
Celanese, and other companies, has left persona] estate in 
Great Britain valued at £723,557. 


Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH, a British employee of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., was injured when Chinese bombs 
fell on Edward VII Avenue, one of the main thoroughfares of 
Shanghai on August 14. 


Mr. ALAN THELWALL, of Beech Hill, Swanland, near North 
Ferriby, Yorks, of the firm of Alan Thelwall, Ltd., oil mer- 
chants and importers, left estate valued £65,816, with net 
personalty £42,887. 


Mr. S. GREENBURGH, B.Sc., F.1.C., who holds the appoint- 
ment of public analyst for the counties of Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire, and the Isle of Ely, and also for the 
boroughs of Cambridge and King’s Lynn, has, received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the faculty of science at 
the University of London, 


Mr. M. G. DEACON, whose resignation from the board of 
Lewis Berger and Sons’ London organisation was reported in 
THE CHEMICAL AGE last week, is understood to have so 
resigned in order that he might assume the chairmanship 
of the company’s South African subsidiary, of which he was 
formerly managing director. 


OBITUARY 
Mr. FERDINAND A. NETTILL, of Swansea, who has been en- 
gaged in the Welsh copper industry during the greater part 
of his life, has died at the age of 56. 
Mr. DANIEL HENRY THEOPHILUS PEPLOE, ].P., a director of 
Spencer, Chapman and Messel, Ltd., chemical manufacturers, 
Silvertown, London, has died at the age of 76. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER M. W. GrRIEB, of Cwmdwr, Ynystawe, 
chief chemist at the Mond Nickel Works, Clydach, has died 
in hospital in Munich, from a fractured thigh and internal 
injuries received when his car overturned. Born in London 
52 years ago, Mr. Grieb went to Clydach in ig19. He was a 
former chairman of the South Wales section of the Institute 
of Chemistry and the Society of Chemical Industry. 


Mr. MATHEW BURTON ROBINSON, well known as manager 
of the Alumina Co., Ltd., Widnes, which firm he started 
nearly 30 years ago, died at his home at Ainsdale, on August 
g, in his 69th year. The funeral] was attended by mourners 
representing the British Aluminium Co., Ltd., the Alumina 
Co., Ltd., Aluminium Sulphate, Ltd., Peter Spence and Sons, 
Ltd., and the Viaduct Alum Co., Ltd. 


Mr. J. W. HIGMAN, who has died at St. Austell, was the 
only son of the late Mr. John Wheeler Higman, J.P., head 
of the firm of John W. Higman and Co., and proprietor of 
china clay deposits in America. Some years ago the group 
of Cornish mines controlled by John W. Higman and Co. 
were purchased by H. D. Pochin and Co., Ltd., and the late 
Mr. J. W. Higman, jun., acted as local director. 








Sulphuric Acid Manufacture 
Removal of Arsenic Trioxide from Initial Gases 


A METHOD for the complete removal of arsenic trioxide 
from the initial gases for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid with a platinum catalyst, is described by Adadurov, 
Zeitlin, and Fomicheva (/. Appl. Chem, (U.S.S.R.), 1937, 
10, 5, 807-820). The gases are passed through copper oxide 
and manganese dioxide, which catalyses the oxidation of vola- 
tile arsenic trioxide to non-volatile pentoxide, which remains 
on the catalyst. By adjustment of the quantity of catalyst, 
and the rates of flow of the gases, 100 per cent. removal of 
As,O, can be attained, and thus all danger of poisoning of 
the platinum from this source, avoided. At high rates of flow, 
the activity of the CuO.MnO, must be increased by the addi- 
tion of smal] quantities of cobalt oxide, beryllium oxide or 
silica. 

The catalyst becomes exhausted when it has converted about 
10 per cent. of its own weight of As,O,, due to coating of its 
surface with As,O,, and it must then be washed with a 15 per 
cent. solution of KOH (this was found to be better than 
NaOH), in order to dissolve the As,O; (which can be re- 
covered by precipitation as valuable calcium arsenate with 
lime). This treatment completely restores the activity of the 
agent. 








Foreign Chemical Notes 


France 


THE LARGE-SCALE PURIFICATION OF MAGNESIUM by sublima- 
tion in vacuum has been investigated by J. Herenguel (L’/n- 
dustrie Chimique, July, 1937). Distillation can be carried 
out under a slight pressure of argon and condensation of the 
metal in a relatively hot zone gives a well-crystallised product 
without serious loss. 


A NEW PROCESS FOR COPPER ACETOARSENITE (Fr. Pat. 809,586) 
makes use of the reaction of arsenious oxide or a salt of 
arsenious acid with a solution of copper and ammonium 
acetate at a temperature of 90 to 100° C. The latter solutions 
are best prepared by treating a solution of acetic acid and 
ammonium acetate with copper in the presence of air. 


FUSED VANADIUM HAS BEEN PREPARED by A. Morette 
(L’/ndustrie Chimique, July, 1937), by the action of calcium 
on vanadium anhydrite, while the powder was obtained by the 
action of magnesium on vanadium trichloride at about 650 to 
700° C. The metal obtained by the first process is in the form 
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of silvery-grey globules with a density of 5.93 and a hardness 
of 5 on Mohr’s scale. It is malleable at the ordinary tempera- 
ture. The metal obtained from vanadium trichloride by the 
second process is a grey amorphous powder with a density of 
5.89 and a melting point of 170°. Among the compounds 
derived by the author from the metal, not previously made on 
a considerable scale, were vanadium iodide and vanadium 
phosphide. 
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Italy 


DIMETHYL ACETAL, now available by direct synthesis from 
acetylene and methyl] alcohol, is superior to alcoho] in some 
respects as a motor spirit, according to Sandro Dolchi (La 
UVindustria, July, 1937). The best results were 
obtained from blends of dimethyl acetal, petrol ana methy! 
alcohol. 


Chimica e 











From Week to Week 


INCREASES OF WAGES FOR 10.000 wWorKERS in the Anchor and 
Ferguslie mills of J. and P. Coats, Ltd., were announced on 


August 18. 


PHENOL CRYSTALS for use in the manufacture of synthetie resin 
moulding powder are now duty free under the British preferential 
tariff for the Commonwealth of Australia. 

THE SUGAR CONFECTIONERY AND FOOD PRESERVING ‘TRADE 
BoARD has decided to increase the minimum wage of men workers 
by a penny an hour and of women workers by a halfpenny. 


THE DFMAND FOR CHINA CLAY AND CHINA STONE is still im- 
proving and the ports of Fowey, Par and Charlestown report 
inereasing shipments during July. In the aggregate tonnage 
there is an increase of 10,000 tons compared with July, 1936. 

MODERNISED CLUB PREMISES for the welfare of employees of 
Imperial Chemicai Industries, Ltd., were formally opened at 
Liverpool Road, Widnes, on August 15, by Mr. Rogers, a director 
of 1.C.1 

ELECTRICIANS, ENGINEERS and boilermakers as members of 
certain trade urions at the Billingham Works of Imperial Chemi- 
eal Industries, Ltd., are threatening strike action in support of 
a demand for increased wages. 

CUSTOMS DUTY ON MIXTURES OF ARTIFICIAL PERFUMERY 
MATERIALS, according to a supplementary agreement to the Com- 
mercial Treaty between Germany and Switzerland, 1932, is now 
reduced from 500 to 199 R.M. per 100 kg. 

PETROL STORAGE INSTALLATIONS owned by the Asiatic Petro- 
leum Co., Ltd., between Shanghai and Woosung were hit and 
set on fire during a Chinese air raid. Considerable damage was 
done by fire, but none of the staff was injured. 

THE SOAP MAKERS’ DIRECTORY FOR 1937, in which is included 
a directory of candle makers in Great Britain, has just been 


published. It can be obtained from the proprietor, 21 City Road, 
London, E.C.1, price 2s. 6d., or 2s. 10d. post free. 

P1iG IRON OUTPUT IN JULY, at 729,500 tons, reached the 
highest monthly figure since September, 1920. Crude steel pro- 


duction, at 1,059,200 tons, was rather less than in June, but 


compared with 974,100 tons a year earlier. 


THE CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS’ Directory of England, Wales 
and Seotland has now reached its 69th edition. The new 1937 
issue is obtainable from all booksellers, price 4s. 6d., or direct 
from the proprietor, 21 City Road, London, E.C.1, price 4s, 19d. 
post free. 


TECHNICAL DETAILS OF THERMOSTATIC SWITCHES for controlling 
water heaters, for commercial and industrial applications, and, 
in general, for use in installations operating at temperatures 
ranging up to 190° F., or in one case up to 400° F., are given 
in a new publication (No. 309A) of The British Thermostat Co., 
Ltd. 


REFERRING TO THE 1937 EDITION of ‘‘Synthetiec Organie Chemi- 
cals,’’ published by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
of New York, in the ‘‘ Week to Week ” of July 10 last, page 44, 
copies of the book can also be obtained by bona-fide inquirers from 
General Metallurgical and Chemical, Ltd., 120 Moorgate, London, 
E.C.2, sole distributors in Great Britain and Ireland for the Carbide 
aid Carbon Chemicals Corporation, as well as full information 
regarding the products. 


ACCORDING TO THE MONTHLY IMPORT AND EXPORT STATISTICS 
published by the Board of Trade, United Kingdom imports of 
chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours during July, 1957, were valued 
at £1,098,638, as compared with £947, 613 for July, 1936, an 
increase of £151,025. Exports were valued at £2,151,910, as com- 
pared with £1,883,955, an increase of £267,955. Re-exports of 
imported products were valued at £39,869. There was a notable 
increase in the value of imports of potassium sulphate (from 
£11,403 to £34,435); an increase in imports of sodium nitrate 
(from £26 to £6,605), calcium carbide (from £40,499 to £52,365), 
and ochres and earth colours (from £8.096 to £21,523). Exports 
of aluminium compounds decreased in value from £59,461 to 
£22,651; increased imports are recorded for sulphate of copper 
(from £28,690 to £34,158), and ammonium sulphate (from £111,438 
to £181,287). 


Iv IS CONSIDERED POSSIBLE that the Mexican Eagle Oil Co., 
and the larger American oil concerns, may leave Mexican terri- 
tory and, either partially or completely, close their refineries. 


A FIRE BROKE OUT at the Kastfields factory of James Pain and 


Sons, fireworks manufacturers, at Mitcham, on August 16, and 
damaged a drying shed in which fireworks were stored. An 
explosion followed the fire, which was soon extinguished by the 


works brigade and the local fire brigade. 
RECENT DECISIONS OF THE NEW ZEALAND CUSTOMS DEPART- 


MENT with regard to the classification of various articles under 
the New Zealand Customs Tariff relate to allyl-iodide-hexamine, 
alpha-benzoin-oxime, alpha-furildioxime, cacotheline, cupferron, 
dihvdroxy-tartaric-osazone, dimedone, dinitro-diphenyl-carbazide, 
diphenyl-carbazone, diphenyl-thiocarbazone, hexanitro-diphenyl- 
amine, isatin, meta-nitrobenzoie acid, nitron, ortho-nitro-benzalde- 
hvde, para-nitrobenzene-azo-alpha-naphthol, para-xenyl-carbimide, 
picrolonic acid. 

A NEW FRENCH DECREE, dated July 30, regulates the import 
into France during the second half of the year of those types of 
oils and fats which are subject to restriction in accordance with 
the Law of July 2, 1935, for the control of the trade in fatty 
products, ete. (viz., hydrogenated tallow not intended for soap- 
making; ‘‘ pressed’ tallow; lard not intended for soap-making ; 
unspecified animal fats, hvdrogenated (except those intended for 
soap-making) or not; fish fats, except cod oil; pure fixed oils for 
food or for making edibie fats; and vegetable fats for making 
edible fats). As hitherto, however, oils and fats falling under 
Tariff Nos. ex 30 A (tallow), er 30 E (unspecified animal fats) 
and er 51 (fish fats, except cod oil) may be imported without 
licence under ceriain conditions when intended for industrial use. 








Company News 


Macleans.—The directors’ report shows that the company has 
once again completed a record year, with profits of £266,259, which 
are £83,914 in excess of those for 1935-6. Increased sales were 
recorded for tooth paste, stomach powder, hydrogen peroxide, bath 
salts and a number of their other products. The balance sheet 
reveals that fixed assets, including investments in subsidiary com- 
panies, have increased by £67,879, and that the excess of floating 
assets over liabilities is £23,360 greater than a year ago. 


Calico Printers’ Association.—A profit of £116,174 is announced, 
after providing £372,428 for maintenance, depreciation, repairs, re. 
newals and upkeep and £128,000 for debenture interest. In the 
previous year there was a loss of £47,247, after providing £379,335 
for maintenance, ete. Adding £42,579 brought in from the previous 
accounts, there is a total of £158,753, and the directors have re- 
solved to pay a dividend on the £3,016,104 preference stock for 
the half-year ended Deecmber 31, 1935, at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, less tax, leaving £83,351 to be carried forward. No 
dividend is recommended on the £2,010,736 ordinary stock, the last 
payment on which was 5 per cent. on account of 1928-29. 








New Companies Registered 


Plastergon Chemical Co., Ltd.—Registered July 15. 
£2,000 in 2,000 shares of £1 each. 
of manufacturers of and dealers in chemicals, gases, drugs, oils, 
medicines, ete. Directors: Maurice Finegold, Bessie Rosenberg. 
Registered office: 7% Albion Street, Leeds, 1. 


Standard Alloys, Ltd.—Registered July 24. Capital £5,000 in 
5,000 shares of £1 each. To carry on the business of dealers in and 
manufacturers and refiners of alloys of any class or description, 
chemicals and cheraical compounds, minerals, abrasives, etc. Sub- 
scribers: Ejner Schjoth and Alfred L. C. Chalk. Registered office : 
Connaught House, 63 Aldwych, W.C.2 


Haigh Extractors, Ltd.—Registered August 11. 
100 shares of £1. 


Capital 
To carry on the business 


Capital £100 in 
To carry on the business of wholesale and retail 
manufacturers of all kinds of grease, oils, lubricants, spirits and 
fine or heavy chemicals and by-products, etc. Directors: Joe 
Haigh, The Grove, Birstall, nr. Leeds; Wm. Sowerbutts. 








The Chemical Age—August 21, 1937 


Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


f prewweeen are no price changes to report in the markets for 
general heavy chemicals, pharmaceutical and photographic 
chemicals, perfumery chemicals, wood distillation products and 
iatermediates. Unless otherwise stated the prices below cover 
fair quantities net and naked at sellers’ works. 
MaANCHESTER.—The Manchester chemical market is showing 
signs of returning animation after the extremely dull conditions 
experienced during the last few weeks as a result of holiday in- 
fluences. These are still in evidence and are likely to remain 
so over the next two or three weeks. The peak of the holiday 
season, however, is passed and trading conditions have been a 
littie brisker in several directions, a moderate business having 
been reported in both prompt parcels and for near delivery 
positions. In the meantime, although deliveries of textile chemi 
cals against coutracts continue to be adversely affected by holi 
day stoppages in the district there is a fair aggregate move 


General 


ACETONE.—2z45 to £47 per ton. 

AcipD, AceTic.—Tech., 80%, £30 5s. to £32 5s. per ton; pure oe 
£30 5s.; tech., 40%, £15 12s. 6d. to £18 12s. 6d.; 
tech., 60%, £23 10s. to £25 10s. MANCHESTER: 80%, com- 
mercial, £30 5s.; tech. glacial, £42 to £46. 

AciD, Boric.—Commercial granulated, £28 10s. per ton; crystal, 
£29 10s.; powdered, £30 10s.; extra finely powdered, £32 10s. 
in l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within 
the United Kingdom in 1l-ton lots. GLasGcow : Crystals, 
£29 10s.; powdered, £30 10s. 1l-cwt. bags in 1-ton lots. 

Acip, CHROMIc.—9id. per lb., less 249%; d/d U.K. 

AciIp, CiTRic.—ls. per lb. MANCHESTER : Is. SCOTLAND : 
B.P. crystals, ls. per lb., less 5%, ex store. 

AcID, FoRMIc.—v5%, in carboys, ton lots, £42 to £47 per ton. 

AcID, HYDROCHLORIc.—Spot, 5s. to 7s. 6d. carboy d/d according 
to purity, strength and locality. 

ACID, Lacric.—LaNCASHIRE: Dark tech., 50% by vol., £24 10s. 
per ton; 50% by weight, £28 10s.; 80% by weight, £50: pale 
tech., 50% by vol., £28; 50% by weight, £33; 80% by weight, 
£55; edible, 50% by vol., £41. One-ton lots ex works, barrels 
free. 

Aocip, Nitric.—80° Tw. spot, £18 to £25 per ton makers’ works. 

ACID, OXALic.—£48 15s. to £57 10s. per ton, according to packages 
and position. GLASGOW: £2 9s. per ecwWt. in casks. MAN- 
CHESTER : £49 to £55 per ton ex store. 

AcID, SULPHURIC.—168° ‘Tw., £4 lls. to £5 Is. per ton; 140° 
Tw., arsenic-free, £3 to £38 10s.;: 140° Tw.. arsenious. 
£2 10s. 

AciID, ‘TARTARIC.—Ils. 14d. per lb. less 5%, carriage paid for lots 








- 


of 5 ewt. and upwards. MANCHESTER: Is. 14d. per lb. 
GLASGOW : ls. Id. per lb. 

ALUM.—Loose lump, £8 7s. 6d. per ton d/d; GLascow: Ground, 
£10 7s. 6d. per ton; lump, £9 17s. 6d. 

ALUMINIUM SULPHATE.—£7 per ton d/d Lancs.; GLascow: £7 
to £8 ex store. 

AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—Spot, 104d. per lb. d/d in cylinders. 
SCOTLAND : 104d. to 1s. 04d., containers extra and returnable. 

\MMONIA, LIQUID.—ScorTLanD: 80°, 23d. to 3d. per lb., d/d. 

\MMONIUM BICHROMATE.—8d. per lb. d/d U.K. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—£20 per ton d/d in 5 ewt. casks. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE.—LONDON: Fine white erystals, £16 10s. 
(See also Salammoniac.) 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE (MURIATE).—ScOTLAND: British dog tooth 
crystals, £32 to £35 per ton carriage paid according to quan- 
tity. (See also Salammoniac.) 

ANTIMONY OXIDE.—£55 10s. per ton. 

ARSENIC.—LONDON: £13 10s. per ton c.i.f. main U.K. ports for 
imported material; Cornish nominal, £22 10s. f.o.r. mines. 
SCOTLAND: White powdered, £17 ex store. MANCHESTER : 
White powdered Cornish £17 10s., ex store. 

BARIUM CHLORIDE.—£10 per ton. GLascow: £11 5s. per ton. 

BISULPHITE OF Lime.—£6 10s. per ton f.o.r. London. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Spot, 35/379. £8 15s. per ton in casks, 
special terms for contracts. ScoTLaAND: £9 per ton net ex 
store. 

BORAX COMMERCIAL.—Granulated, £16 per ton; crystal, £17; 
powdered, £17 10s.; extra finely powdered, £18 10s., packed 
in l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within 
the United Kingdom in l1-ton lots. GLascow: Granulated, 
£16, crystal, £17; powdered, £17 10s. per ton in l-cwt. bags, 
carriage paid. 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE.—Solid 70/75% spot, £5 5s. per ton did 
station in drums. GLascow: 70/75% solid, £5 15s. per ton 
net ex store. 

CHROMETAN.—Crystals, 27d. per lb.; liquor, £19 10s. per ton d/d 

CorpeR SULPHATE.—GLASGOW : £24 per ton. 

CREAM OF TaRTAR.—£3 19s. per cwt. less 23%. GLASGOW : 
99°, £4 12s. per ewt. in 5-cwt. casks. 

fORMALDEHYDE.—£22 10s. per ton. 

GLYCERINE.—Chemiecally pure, double distilled, 1.260 s.g., in tins, 
£5 7s. 6d. to £6 7s. 6d. per ewt. according to quantity; in 
drums, £5 to £5 13s. 6d. 





ment of heavy chemicals into consumption. ‘The market generally 
is On au extremely firm basis, a feature among the by-products 
having been a rather sharp advance in pyridine, 

GLaASGOoW.—Business in chemicals has been rather quiet during 
the week, both for home trade and export. Prices continue 
quite steady at about last week’s figures, with no further changes 
to report. Coal tar products have been meeting with a slightly 
better demand during the week. Some forward buying of car- 
bolie acids at prices within the range stated has consolidated the 
position of a product already very firm, and makes probable a 
continued scarcity of supplies. Cresylic acid remains uncertain 
with practically no fresh business done even in grades on offer 
at a fair discount on current rates. [Export inquiries are numerous 
for coal tar oils of varied specification and this side of the 
market is fairly active. Solvent naphtha 909% 160° C. slackened 
u penny, but the heavier grades are showing no drop in value. 


Chemicals 


loDINE.— Resublimed B.P., 6s. 4d. per lb. in 7 Ib. lots. 

LEAD ACETATE.—LONDON : White, £35 10s. per ton; brown, £35. 
GLascow: White crystals, £34 to £35; brown, £1 per ton 
iess. MANCHESTER: White, £56; brown, £55 10s. 

LEAD NITRATE.—£3Y per ton. 

LeaAD, RED.—SCOTLAND: £37 per ton, less 249°, carriage paid 
for 2-ton lots. 

LkAD (WHITE SUGAR OF).—GLASGOW: £36 10s. per ton net, ex 
store. 

LITHARGE.—SCOTLAND: Ground, £37 per ton, less 24%, carriage 
paid for 2-ton lots. 

MAGNESITE,—SCOTLAND : Ground calcined, £9 per ton, ex store 

MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE.—SCOTLAND: £7 10s. per ton. 

MAGNESIUM SULPHATE.—Commercial, £5 per ton, ex wharf. 

Mercury.—Ammoniated B.P. (white precip.), lump, 5s. 1lld. per 
lb.; powder B.P., 6s. Id.; bichloride B.P. (corros. sub.) 
5s. 2d.; powder B.P. 4s. 10d.; chloride B.P. (calomel), 
5s. lld.; red oxide ecryst. (red precip.), 7s.; levig. 6s. 6d.; 
yellow oxide B.P. 6s. 4d.; persulphate white B.P.C., 6s. 1d.; 
sulphide black (hyd. sulph. cum sulph. 50%), 6s. For quan- 
tities under 112 lb., ld. extra. 

METHYLATED Spirit.—61 O.P. industrial, 1s, 5d. to 2s. per gal.; 
pyridinised industrial, 1s. 7d. to 2s. 2d.; mineralised, 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. Spirit 64 O.P. is ld. more in all cases and the range 
of prices is according to quantities. SCOTLAND: Industrial 
64 O.P., 1s. 9d. to 2s. 4d. 

PARAFFIN WAX.—-SCOTLAND: 33d. per Ib. 

PHENOL.—73d. to 83d. per Ib. 

POTASH, CAUSTIC.._-LONDON: £42 per ton. MANCHESTER: £3. 

POTASSIUM BICHROMATE.—-SCOTLAND: Sd. per I|b., net, carriage 
paid. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE.—£36 7s. 6d. per ton. GLASGOW: 43d. per 
lb. MANCHESTER: £38 10s. per ton. 

PovassiIuM Lloprpe.—B.P. 5s. 6d. per lb. in 7 Ib, lois. 

POTASSIUM NITRATE.—£27 per ton. GLAscow: Refined granu- 
lated, £29 per ton c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot, £30 per ton ex 
store. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—LONDON: 93d. per lb. SCOTLAND: 
B.P. Crystals, 93d. MANCHESTER: B.P. 11d. to Is. 

POTASSIUM PRussATe.—64d. per lb. SCOTLAND: 7d. net, in casks, 
ex store. MANCHESTER: Yellow, 63d. 

SALAMMONIAC.—-Firsts lump spot, £41 17s. 6d. per ton d/d in 
barrels. GLASGOW: Large crystals, in casks, £37. 

Satt CAKE.—Unground, spot, £3 16s. 6d. per ton. 

Sopa ASH.—58% spot, £5.12s. 6d. per ton f.o.r. in bags. 

Sopa, CaustTic.—Solid, 76/77° spot, £12 10s. per ton d/d_sta- 
tion. SCOTLAND: Powdered 98/999, £18 10s. in drums, 
£19 5s. in easks, Solid 76/77°, £15 12s. 6d. in drums; 70/73° , 
£15 12s. 6d., carriage paid buyer's station, minimum 4-ton 
lots; contracts, 10s. per ton less. 

Sopa CrystTaLs.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex 
depot in 2-cwt. bags. 

SODIUM ACETATE.—£18 per ton carriage paid North. GLAsGow : 
£18 10s. per ton net ex store. 

Sop1UM BICARBONATE.—Refined spot, £10 10s. per ton d/d station 
in bags. GLascow: £15 5s. per ton in 1 ewt. kegs, £11 5s. 
per ton in 2-cwt. bags. MANCHESTER: £10 10s. 

Sop1uM BIcHROMATE.—Crystals cake and powder 4d. per |b. net 
d/d U.K. discount 5%. MANCHESTER: 4d. per lb. GLASGOW: 
4d., net, carriage paid. 

SODLUM BISULPHITE PowpER.—60/62%, £20 per ton d/d 1 ewt. 
iron drums for home trade. 

SopIuM CARBONATE, MONOHYDRATE.—£15 5s. per ton d/d in 
minimum ton lots in 2 ewt. free bags. 

SopiuM CHLORATE.—£26 10s. to £30 per ton. GrLascow: £1 10s. 
per cwt., minimum 3 ecwt. lots. 

Sopium CHROMATE.—4d. per lb. d/d U.K. 

Soprum HyposuLpHaATe.—Commercial, 2 ton lots d/d, £10 5s. per 
ton; photographic, £15. MANCHESTER: Commercial, £10; 
photographic, £14 10s. 

SopIUM MEeTASILICATE.—£14 per ton, d/d U.K. in cwt. bags. 

Sop1uM NITRATE.—Refined, £7 15s. per ton for 6-ton lots d/d. 
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SODIUM NITRITE.—£18 5s. per ton for ton lots. 


SODIUM PERBORATE.—l10%, Y4d. per Ib. d/d in l-cwt, drums. 
SODIUM PHOSPHAT“.—£13 per ton. 
SopiuM PRussiaTeE.—4d. per |b. for ton lots. GLASGow: 5d. to 


ofd. ex store. MANCHESTER: 4d. to 43d. 

SODIUM SILICATE.—£9 10s. per ton. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£3 per ton d/d. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (SALT CaKeE).—Unground spot, £3 12s. 6d. per 
ton d/d station in bulk. ScoTLAND: Ground guality, £3 5s. 
per ton d/d. MANCHESTER: £3 12s. 6d. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE.—Solid 60/62%, Spot, £11 5s. per ton d/d in 
drums; crystals 30/32, £8 15s. per ton d/d in casks. MAN- 
CHESTER: Concentrated solid, 60/62%, £11; commercial, £8. 

SODIUM SULPHITE.—Pea crystals, spot, £13 5s. per ton d/d sta- 
tion in kegs. Commercial spot, £8 15s. d/d station in bags. 

SULPHATE OF CoPrpeR.—£20 per ton, less 2%, in casks. MAN- 
CHESTER: £22 5s. per ton f.o.b. SCOTLAND : £24 per ton 
less 5%, Liverpool, in casks. 

SULPHUR PRECIP.—B.P., £55 to £60 per ton according tc quantity. 
Commercial, £50 to £55. 

ZINC SULPHATE.—Crystals, £9 per ton, f.o.r., in bags. 


Rubber Chemicals 


ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 63d. to Is. Id. per lb., according 
to quality. Crimson, Is. 54d. to Is. 7d. per lb., according to 
quality. 

ARSENIC SULPHIDE.—Yellow, Is. 5d. to 1s. 7d. per Ib. 

BARYTES.—£6 to £7 10s. per ton, according to quality 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—7s. 8d. to 7s. Ild. per Ib. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE.—£31 to £33 per ton, according to quantity, 
drums extra. 

CARBON BiacK.—3 11/16d. to 4 13/16d. per lb., ex wharf. 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—£41 to £46 per ton, according to quan- 
tity, drums extra. 

\-HROMIUM OxtIpDe.—Green, Is. 2d. per Ib. 

l.IPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s. 2d. per lb. 

INDIA-RUBRER SUBSTITUTES.—-White. 43d. to Sid. per tb.; 
4d. to 44d. per Ib. 

LAMP BLACK.—£22 to £23 per ton d/d London; vegetable black, 
£28 to £48. 

LEAD HypPosuLpHite.—9d. per lb. 

LITHOPONE.—309Y, £16 10s. to £17 5s. per ton. 

SuLPHUR.—£9 to £9 5s. per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP. B.P., £55 to 
£60 per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP, COMM., £50 to £55 per ton. 

SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—5d. to 7d. per lb., according to quantity. 

VERMILION.—Pale, or deep, 5s. 3d. per lb., 1-cwt. lots. 

ZINC SuLpHipr.—10d. to 1Jd. per lb., according to quality. 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 

SULPHATE OF AMMONTIA.—-The following prices have ‘been 
announced for neutral quality basis 20.6— nitrogen, in 6-ton 
lots delivered farmer’s nearest station up to June 30, 1938: 
August, 1937, £7 3s. 6d. per ton; September, £7 5s.; October, 
£7 fs. 6d.; November, £7 8s.; December, £7 9s. 6d.; January. 
1938, £7 11s.; February, £7 12s. 6d.; March/June, £7 14s. 

CALCIUM CYANAMIDE.—The following prices are for delivery in 
h-ton lots, carriage paid to anv railway station in Great 
Britain up to June 20, 1958: August, 1937, £7 6s 3d. per 
ion; September, £7 7s, 6d.: October, £7 8s. 9d.; November. 
£7 10s.; December, £7 11s. 3d.; January. 1938, £7 12s. 6d.; 
February. €7 13s. 9d.; Mareh, £7 W5s.;  April/ June. 
£7 16s. 3d. 

NITRO-CHALK.—-£7 10s. 
1938. 

NITRATE OF Sopa.-—£8 per ton for delivery up to June 30, 1938. 

(‘ONCENTRATED COMPLETE FERTILISERS.—£10 12s. to £11 Is. per 
ton for delivery up to August 31, in 6-ton lots to farmer’s 
nearest station. 

AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE FERTILISERS.—-£10 5s. to £13 5s. per ton 
for delivery up to August 31, in 6-ton lots to farmer's nearest 
station. 


chark. 


fd. per ton for delivery up to June 30, 


Coal Tar Products 

Actp, CRESYLIC —-97/999/, 5s. 3d. to 5s. 5d. per gal.; 99/1000, 
hs. to 6s., according to specification; pale 99°, 5s. 6d. 
to 5s. 8d.; dark, 4s. 8d. to 4s. 10d. Gtascow: Pale. 
99/100%, 5s. to 5s. 6d. per gal.; pale 97/997, 4s. 6d. to 
4s. 10d.. dark. 97/999, 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d.; high boiling acids, 
2s. to 2s. 6d. American specification, 4s. 3d. to 4s, 6d. 
MANCHESTER : Pale, 99/1000°/, 4s. 11d. 

ActIp, CarBoLic.—Crystals, 73d. to 84d. per Ib.; 
4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. per gal MANCHESTER : 
per lb. f.0.b. in drums; crude. 4s. per gal. 
Crude, 60’s, 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. per gal.; 
4s 4d. to 4s. 2d. 

BenzoL.—At works, crude, 93d. to 10d. per gal.; standard motor. 
Is. 3d. to Is. 33d.; 90°%, Is. 4d. to Is. 43d.; pure, Is. 8d. 


erude, 60's. 
Crystals, 8d. 

GLASGOW : 
distilled, 60's, 


to Ils. 83d. GrAscow: Crude, 10d. to 101d. per gal.; motor, 
Is. 4d. to Is. 43d. 

CREOSOTE.—B.S.1I. Specification standard, 6d. per gal. f.o.r. 
Home, 33d. d/d. Lonpnon: 44d. f.o.r. North: 5d. Lon- 
don. MANCHESTER: 5id. to 631d. Gtascow: B.S.I. Speci- 


fication, fd. to 64d. per gal.; 


washed oil, 5d. to 54d.; lower 
sp. gr. oils, 51d. to 58d. 
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NAPHTHA.—Solvent, 90/16094, Is. 63d. to Is. ‘$d. per gal.; 


95/160%, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d.; 90/190%, Is. 1§d. to Is. 3d. 
LONDON: Solvent, ls. 34d. to 1s. 4d.; heavy, 1lld. to Is. 04d. 
f.o.r, GLASGOW: Crude, 64d. to Tid. per gal.; 909, 160. 
Is. 6d. to Is. 7d., 90% 190, Is. 2d. to Is. 5d. 
NAPHTHALENE.—Crude, whizzed or hot pressed, £10 to £ll 
per ton; puriiied crystals, £18 to £20 per ton in 2-cwt. 
bags. LONDON: Fire lighter quality, £5 to £5 10s. per 
ton; crystals, £27 to £27 10s. GLAscow: Fire lighter, crude, 
£6 to £7 per ton (bags free). MANCHESTER: Refined, £21 per 
ton f.o.b. 
PrtcH._-Medium, soft, 38s. per ton, in bulk at makers’ works. 
MANCHESTER : 36s. to 37s. f.o.b., East Coast. GLAsSGow : f.o.b. 
Glasgow, 35s. to 37s. per ton; in bulk for home trade, 35s. 
PY RIDINE.—90 / 1409,, 9s. to 10s. 6d. per gal.; 90/180, 2s. Yd. to 
3s. 6d. GLASGOW: 90% 140, 9s. to 10s. per gal.; 90% 160, 
7s. to 5s.; 90% 180, 2s. 6d. to 3s. MANCHESTER : 9s. 6d. to IIs. 
at works 
TOLUOLE.—90%, 2s. per gal.; pure, 2s. 6d. 
Is. lld. to 2s, per gal. 
XYLOL.—Commercial, 2s. 3d. per gal.; pure, 2s. 5d. GLAsGow : 
Commercial, 2s. to 2s. ld. per gal. 


Wood Distillation Products 

ACETATE OF LIME.—Brown, £8 5s. to £8 15s. per ton; grey, £10 10s. 
to £11 10s. Liquor, brown, 30° Tw., 6d. to 8d. per gal. 
MANCHESTER : Brown, £9 10s.; grev, £11 19s. 

C‘HARCOAL.—£6 5s. to £12 per ton, according to 
locality. 

METHYL ACETONE.—40-50%, £42 to £45 per ton. 

Woop CrEOSOTE.—Unrefined 6d. to Js. per gal., 
boiling range. 

Woop, NAPHTHA, MISCIBLE.—2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. per gal.; solvent, 
3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. per gal. 

Woop ‘Tar.—£3 to £4 per ton. 





GLASGOW : 90%, 120, 


grade and 


according to 


Intermediates and Dyes 
AciD, Benzotc, 1914 B.P. (ex toluol).—Ils. 9$d. per Ib. d/d 
buyer’s works. ; 
Acip, GAMMA.—Spot, 4s. per Ib. 100'% d/d buyer’s works. 
AciIpD, H.—Spot, 2s. 44d. per Ib. 190% d/d buyer's works. 
ActD NAPHTHIONIC.—Is, 8d. per Ib. 
AciID, NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—Spot, 3s. per Ib. 100%. 
ACID, SULPHANILIC.—Spot, 8d. per Ib. 100%, d/d buyer's works 
ANILINE OIL.—Spot, 8d. per Ib., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works 
ANTLINE SALTS.—-Spot, 8d. per lb. d;d buver’s works, casks frew 
BENZIDINE, HCl.—2s. 5d. per Ib., 100% as base, in casks. 
m-CRESOL 98/100 .—1Is. 8d. to 1s. 9d. per lb. in ton lots 
v-CRESOL 30/31° C.—63d. to 73d. per Ib. in 1-ton lots. 
p-CRESOL 34-5° C.—ls. 7d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. in ton lots. 
DICHLORANILINE.—ls. 113d. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, ls. 6d. per lb., package extra. 
DINITROBENZENE.—73d. per lb. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE, SOLID.—£72 per ton. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48 /50° C., 84d. per Ilb.; 66/68° C., 10d. 
DITPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. per ib., d/d buyer’s works 
@-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, 2s. 4d. per Ib., d/d buyer’s works 
f{-NAPHTHOL.—94d. to 98d. per lb.; flake, 94d. to 93d. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Lumps, Is. per lb.; ground, Is. 04d. in casks 
B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. 9d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works in 
casks. 
o-NITRANILINE.—ds. lld. per Yb. 
m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb.. d/d buyer’s works 
p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, Is. 8d. to 2s. ld. per lb. d/d buyer's works. 
NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 43d. to 5d. per Ib., in 90-gal. drums, drums 
extra. I-ton lots d/d buyer’s works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—9d. per |b.; P.G., Is. O4d. per Ih 
Sop1uM NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, Is. 9d. per Ib., 100° d/d buyer’s 
works. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—103d. per Ib., in 8/10-cwt. drums, drums extra. 
p-TOLUIDINE.—Is. 104d. per lb., in casks. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—4s. 3d. per Ib., 100%. 


Latest Oil Prices 

Lonvon, Aug. 18.--LINSFED OIL was steady. 
quantities); Sept., £29 12s. 6d.; Sept.-Dee., £29 10s.; Jan.- 
April, £29 7s. 6d.; May-Aug., £29 os., naked. Sova BEAN 
Om was quiet. Oriental (bulk), afloat, Rotterdam, €238 15s. 
RaPpE OW was inactive. Crude extracted, £37; technical 
refined, £38, naked, ex wharf. CoTToN OIL was easy. 
Keyptian crude, £27; refined common edible, £30 10s.; de- 
odorised, £32 10s., naked, ex mill (small lots £1 10s. extra). 
TURPENTINE was quiet. American, spot, 35s. 6d. per ewt. 

1fuLu.—LINSEED OIL, spot, quoted £30 7s. 6d. per ton. Aug., 
£29 15s.; Sept.-Dec., £29 12s. 6d.; Jan.-April, £29 10s. 
CoTTON O11, Egyptian, crude, spot, £26 10s.; edible refined. 
spot, £29 10s.; technical, spot, £29 t0s.; deodorised, £31 10s.., 
naked. PALM KERNEL OL, crude, f.m.q., spot, £24 10s.. 
naked. GROUNDNUT OIL, extracted, spot, £31; deodorised, 
£34. RAPE OIL, extracted, spot, £56; refined, £37. Soya 
Om, extracted, spot, £31: deodorised, £34 per ton. Cop 
Om, f.o.r. or f.a.s., 27s. 6d. per ewi. in barrels. Castor 
OI, pharmaceutical, 44s. 6d.; firsts, 39s. 6d.; seconds, 37s 
6d. TURPENTINE, American, 37s. 6d. per ewt. 





Spot, £32 (small 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.(.2, at Is. each. 


The numbers given under ‘‘ Applications for 


Patents ’’ are for reference in all correspondence tp to the acceptance of the Complete Specification, 


Applications for Patents 


WETTING, ETC. AGENTS FOR ALKALI LYES.—Chemical Works, for- 
merly Sandoz. (Switzerland, Aug. 3, °36.) 21222. 

PROCESS FOR THE EXTRACTION OF PURE CELLULOSE from plants. 
B. Ciocca, and A. Contardi. (Italy, July 21, °36.) 21419. 

PROCESS FOR THE EXTRACTION OF PURE CELLULOSE from plants. 
B. Cioeea, and A. Contardi. (ltaly, Oct. 31, °36.) 21420. 

PRODUCTION OF AZO DYESTUFFS.—Compagnie Nationale de 
Matieres Colorantes et Manufactures de Produits Chimiques du 
Nord Reunies Etablissements Kuhlmann. (France, Aug. 4, 
36.) 21341. 

MANUFACTURE OF DISINFECTANTS.—F, B. Dehn 
Hvdrierwerke, A.-G.). 21024. 

PRODUCTION OF STABLE ADHESIVE PREPARATION.—Distillers Co., 
Ltd. 21546. 

PREPARATION OF CELLULOSE ETHERS.—-Dow 
‘United States, July 30, °36.) 21088, 

PREPARATION OF CELLULOSE ETHERS.—Dow 
(United States, Aug. 1, °36.) 21089. 

PIGMENTED CELLULOSE DERIVATIVE COATING COMPOSITIONS.- 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. 21071. 

ELECTRODEPOSITION OF zINc.—-E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Co. 21073. 

DISPERSIBLE SULPHUR.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., 
A. D. Chambers, and J. H. Sacks. 21254, 21255. 

PRODUCTION OF VINYL DERIVATIVES.—J. P. Fraser. 21112. 

SYNTHETIC POLYMERISABLE MATERIALS.—J. P. Fraser. 21115. 

APPARATUS FOR DISTILLING FATTY ACIDS, ETC.—W. J. Fraser and 
Co., Lid. 20997. 

RECOVERY OF USEFUL PRODUCTS from calcium sulphate, etc.- 
Mavor, Aldermen and Councillors of the Metropolitan Borough 
of Fulham. H. Clarke, W. Francis, and W. C. Parker. 21385. 

MANUFACTURE OF VULCANISED RUBBER.—J. Ri. Geigy, A.-G. 
(Switzerland, Aug. 1, °36.) 21157. 

' PROCESS OF CRACKING HYDROCARBON O1LS.—Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion. (United States, Aug. 21, °36.) 21209. 

PROCESS OF CRACKING HYDROCARBON OILS.- 
tion. (United States, Dec. 2, °36.) 21210. , 

PROCESS OF CRACKING HYDROCARBON OILS.—Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion. (United States, July 2.) 21211. 

PIGMENTED CELLULOSE DERIVATIVE COATING COMPOSITIONS.— 
R. T. Hucks. 21071. 

MANUFACTURE OF MOLECULAR COMPOUNDS.—I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie. (Germany, July 30, °36.) 21158. 

TREATMENT OF Woop.—I. G. /Farbenindustrie. 
Oct. 31, °36.) 21391. 

ELECTRICAL INSULATING MATERIAL.—Imiperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd. 21072. 

LUBRICANTS.—Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and H. W. 
Brownsdon. 21251. 

PREPARATION OF DRY DYESTUFFS.—Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd. 21232. 

TREATMENT OF TEXTILES.—Imperial Chemical findustries, Lid. 
921233, 21521. 

MANUFACTURE OF WATER SOLUBLE AZO-DYESTUFFS.—Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., A. H. Knight, R. H. Sennett, and 
H. A. Piggott. 21433. 

SEALING HIGH PRESSURE VESSELS.—International Hydrogenation 
Patents Co., Ltd. (Germany, Aug. 5, 36.) 21334. 

CONVERSION OF CONSTITUENTS OF CAROB BEANS.—G. W. Johnson 
(I. G. Farbenindustrie.) 21018. 

APPARATUS FOR CARRYING OUT REACTIONS with catalvtically- 
active metal wire gauze.—G. W. Johnson (I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie.) 21392. 

SEPARATION OF NICKEL.—G. W. Johnson (I. G. Farbenindus.- 
trie.) 21393. 

MANUFACTURE, ETC., OF DRYING-OILS.—G. W. 
Farbenindustrie.) 21394. 

(COMPRESSED MASSES.—G. W. Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) 
21395. 

DECOMPOSITION OF PHOSPHATES.—G. W. Johnson (1. G. Far- 
benindustrie.) 21496. 

RECOVERY OF AROMATIC HYDROCARBONS.—G. W. Johnson (I. G. 
Farbenindustrie.) 21497. 

MANUFACTURE OF HIGH MOLECULAR WEIGHT SUBSTANCES.—G. W. 
Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) 21498. 

MANUFACTURE OF PRODUCTS containing nitrogen.—G, W. John- 
son (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) 21499. 

MANUFACTURE OF HALOGENATED DYESTUFFS of the phthalocya- 
nine series.—G. W. Johnson (J. G. Farbenindustrie.) 21500. 

TREATMENT OF TEXTILES.—A. Lauffs. (Germany, Aug. 1, °36.) 
21308. 

TREATMENT OF TEXTILES.—A. 
21309. 

RECOVERING OILS FROM VEGETABLE MATERIALS.—V. G. 
(United States, Aug. 13, °36.) 21352. 


(Deutsche 


Chemieal Co. 


Chemical Co. 


Gulf Oil Corpora- 


(Germany, 


Johnson (1. G. 


Lauffs. 


(Germany, June 24.) 


Lava. 


sIOLOGICAL COMPOSITE FERTILISER.—K. Petersen. 
Aug. 4, °36.) 21423. 

MANUFACTURE OF NEW ESTERS of compounds of the oestrone 
series.—Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. (Switzerland, 
July 30, °36.) 21080. 

MANUFACTURE OF NEW ESTERS of compounds of the oestrone 
series.._Soe. of Chemical Industry in Basle. (Switzerland, 
July 29, °36.) 21081. 

MANUFACTURE OF ALIPHATIC ESTERS of the dihydro-oestrine 
series.—Soe. of Chemical Industry in Basle. (Switzerland, 
July 30, °36.) 21148. 

MANUFACTURE OF ALIPHATIC ESTERS of the dihydro-oestrine 
series.—Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. (Switzerland, 
Novy, 20, 36.) 21149. 

MANUFACTURE OF ALIPHATIC ESTERS of the dihydro-oestrine 
series.—Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. (Switzerland, 
Dec. 9, °36.) 21150. 

MANUFACTURE OF ALIPHATIC ESTERS of the dihydro-oestrine 
series.—Soe. of Chemical Industry in Basle. (Switzerland, 
March 9.) 21151. 

MANUFACTURE OF ALIPHATIC ESTERS of the dihydro-oestrine 
series.—Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. (Switzerland, 
July 29.) 21152. 

MANUFACTURE OF N:N  DIALKYL-DIPYRAZOLANTHRONYLS.—Soc. 
of Chemical Industry in Basle. (Switzerland, July 30, °36.) 
21155. 

MANUFACTURE OF N:N  DIALKYL-DIPYRAZOLANTHRONYLS.—Soc. 
of Chemical Industry in Basle. (Switzerland, July 29.) 21154. 

MANUFACTURE OF QUINOXALINE DERIVATIVES.—Soce. of Chemical 
Industry in Basle. (Switzerland, Aug, 1, °36.) 21155. 

MANUFACTURE OF QUINOXALINE DERIVATIVES.—Soc. of Chemical 
Industry in Basle. (Switzerland, July 12.) (Cognate with 21155.) 
21156. 

CONVERSION OF NORMALLY GASEOUS HYDROCARBONS.-——Universal 
Oil Producis Co. (United States, July 30, °36.) 20998. 

MANUFACTURE OF SULPHURIC ACID DERIVATIVES OF IMIDAZOLINES. 
I. Waldmann, and A. Chwala. (Austria, July 29, °36.) 21008. 

MANUFACTURE OF IMIDAZOLINES.—E. Waldmann. (Austria, July 
29, °36.) 21009. 


(Denmark, 


Specifications Open to Public Inspection 


REFINING OF LUBRICATING-OILS.—Standard 
(‘o. Jan. 28, 1936. 2544/37. 


DISTILLATION PROCESS.—Eastman Kodak Co. Jan. 31, 1936. 
ee) {/9QOr 
wiaed/ od. 


Oil Development 


PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING AN INORGANIC FLUORESCENT GLASS.— 
See. A Responsabilite Limitee Jerome and Bonnefoy and Cie. 
Jan. 30, 1936. 2645/37. 

MANUFACTURE OF BORON CARBIDES.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
Jan. 30, 1936. 2664/37. 

PROTEIN MINERAL COMPLEX and process for making same.— 
Kraft-Phenix (Cheese Corporation. Jan, 29, 1936. 2736/37. 

PAPERS FOR PHOTO-MECHANICAL PROCESSES.—I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie. Jan. 30, 1936. 2802/37. 

TREATMENT OF CARBONACEOUS MATERIAL.—F. Uhde. Feb. 1, 
1956. 2932/37. 

PROCESS FOR THE TREATMENT OF SODIUM SULPHATE obtained as 
a by-product in the manufacture of bichromates.—Montecatini 
Soe. Generale Per L’Idustria Mineraria Ed Agricola. Feb. 
1, 1936. 2946/37. 

PROCESS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF LEAD ARSENATE.—Montecatini 
Soe. Generale Per L’Idustria Mineraria Ed Agricola. Feb. 
1936. 2947/37. 

MANUFACTURE AND USE OF PLASTIC MASSES, paints, lacquers, 
coatings, and the like composed of aqueous dispersions of 
linoxyn.—Soe. Italiana Pirelli. Jan. 31, 1936. 2954/37. 

GAS-PURIFYING MATERTAL.—Compagnie Des Produits Chimiques 
Kt Charbons Actifs FE. Urbain. Jan. 30, 1936. 2957/37. 

METHOD OF TREATING DYED MATERIALS, and fixing-compositions 
used therein.—E, 8. Chapin, and W. C. Durfee. Jan. 31, 1936. 
2966 / 37. 

PRODUCTION OF CELLULOSE DERIVATIVES.—E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. Jan. 31, 1936. 2974/37. 

AMINO-DERIVATIVES OF GELLULOSE.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co. Jan. 31, 1936. 2975/37. 

PRODUCTION OF POLYVINYL RESINS.—Kodak, Ltd. Feb. 3, 1936. 
21166 /36. 

CROWN SEALS FOR BOTTLES and the like.—Bottle Closures, Ltd. 
Feb. 6, 1936. 22574/36. 

STOKAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF LIQUIDS.—Soc. Anan. Pour Tous 
Appareillages Mecaniques. Feb. 6, 1936. 28314/36. 

PURIFICATION OF LIQUIDS.—Soc. Anon. Pour Tous Appareil- 
lages Mecaniques. Feb. 7, 1936. 28389 /36. 

PRODUCTION OF IRON.—Hochofenwerk Lubeck, A.-G. Feb. 6, 
1936. 31162 /36. 

[DYEING MEDIUM FOR LIVE HAIR.—F. Stroher, A.-G, 
1956. 932410/36. 
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COMPOSITION FOR DESTROYING VERMIN or other noxious 
organisms.—Naamlooze Vennootschap de Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij. Feb. 6, 1936. 1743/37. 

MOLECULAR DISTILLATION PROCESS.—Eastman Kodak Co. Feb. 
6, 1936. 2624/37. 

PROCESS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF AN ADSORBENT MASS.—Rhein, 
Wasserglasfabriken Ges. Feb. 4, 1936. 2731/37. 

Motok FUELS.—Texaco Development Corporation. Feb. 6, 
1936. 2808/37. ‘ 

METHOD OF PREPARING A COLLOIDAL SUSPENSLON OF GRAPHITE.— 
R. R. Ducas. Feb. 7, 1936. 2956/37, 

PROCESS FOR THE TREATMENT OF TEXTILES.—J. R. Geigy, A.-G. 
eb. 3, 1956. 3048/37. | 

METHOD FOR APPLYING A PHOSPHATIC COATING to metallic sur- 
faces.—American Chemical Paint Co. Feb. 4, 1936. 3055/37. 

CFKAMIC COLOURING-MATTERS.—Deutsche Gold- Und Silber- 
Schiedeanstalt Vorm. Roessler. Feb. 3, 1936. 3104/37. 

PROCKSS OF HYDROLYSING CELLULOSE ACETATE.—Kodak, Lid. 
Feb. 4, 1936. 3170/37. 

PROCESSES FOit THE REFINEMENT OF MAGNESIUM and magnesium 
alloys.—P,. Briske, and A, Luschenowsky. Feb. 3, 1936. 3247/37. 

CHEMICAL MANUFACTURE.—Mathieson Alkali Works. Feb. 4, 
1936. 3286/57. 

FABRIC, and process of preparing the same.—E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. Feb. 8, 1936. 3304/57. 

PROCESS FOR THE PREPARATION OF THE TESTOSTERONE and of its 
esters.—Laboratories Francais de Chimiotherapie, A. Girard, 
and G. Sandulesco. Feb. 4, 1936. 3306/37. 

Pitters.—Il. G. Farbenindustrie. Feb. 4, 1936. 3346/37. 

DIESEL FUELS.—Standard Oil Development Co. Feb. 7, 1936. 
3439, 37. 

METHOD OF CONVERTING ALIPHATIC POLYHYDRIC ALCOHOLS to 
alechols of lower molecular weight.—Association of American 
Soap and Glycerine Producers, Ine. Feb, 7, 1936. 3458/37. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF CARBON COMPOUNDS of high 
molecular weight.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. Feb. 7, 1936. 3496/57. 

COMPOUNDED LUBRICATING OIL.—Standard Oil Co. of California. 
Feb. 7, 1936. 3515/37. 

MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER CHLORIDE and like compositions.— 
Raolin Corporation. Feb. 5, 1936. 3535/37. 

RENDERING MATERIALS MOTH-PROOF.—J. R. Geigy, A.-G. Feb. 
7, 1936 3605/37. 

MANUPACTURE OF TANNING-AGENTS.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. Feb. 
8, 1936. 3697/37. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF AZO-DYESTUFFS on the fibre. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. Feb. 8, 1936. 3758/37. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER CHLORIDE VARNISHES. 
Raolin Corporation. Feb. 5, 1936. 13915/37. 








Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


CARRYING OUT REACTIONS OF OXIDES of carbon with hydrogen. 
G. W. Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) Feb, 5, 1936. 469,618. 

PROCESS FOR MATTING TEXTILES.—Soc. of Chemical Industry in 
Basle. Feb. 23, 1935. 469,688. 

HANDLING OF PITCH and like substances.—W. Sowden, and 
Clayton, Son, and Co., Ltd. Feb. 29, 1936. 469,567. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF A DRIED MILK PREPARATION 
suitable for infants.—Alete Pharmazeutische Produkte Ges. 
March 4, 1935. 469,490. 

MANUFACTURE OF N:N_ DISURSTITUTED DIPYRAZOLEANTHRONYLS. 
Soe. of Chemical Industry in Basle. March 8, 1935. 469,491. 

MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL TEXTILE MATERIALS, foils, and the 
like containing organic derivatives of cellulose.—H. Dreyfus. 
Jan. 24, 1936. 469,749. 

MANUFACTURE OF POLYCYCLIC CONDENSATION pPRODUCTS.—I. G. 
Farbenindustrie. Aug. 10, 1935. 469,633. 

ACCELERATORS OF VULCANISATION.—Wingfoot Corporation. Nov. 
6, 1935. 469,634. 

PROCESS FOR REFINING MINERAL OILS.—R. Mever. Aug. 12. 
1955. 469,520. 

PROCESS FOR TREATING HYDROCARBONS or derivatives «thereof. 
Naamlooze Vennootschap de _ Bataafsche Petroleum Maats- 
chappij. May 18, 1936. 469,575. 

PURIFICATION OF METAPHOSPHATES.—W. W. Triggs (Rumford 
(Chemical Works). Sept. 16, 1936. 469,704. 

ACETYL-SALICYCLIC ACID COMPOSITION.—E. B. Putt. Oct. 2, 
1956. 469,526. 

METHOD OF MANUFACTURING A PRODUCT containing calcium 
nitrate and ammonium nitrate.—-Stockholms Superfosfat Fabriks 
Aktiebolag. Nov. 13, 1935. 469,577. 

MANUFACTURE OF VAT DYESTUFFS.—Soc. of Chemical Industry 
in Basle. Feb. 4, 1935. 469,638. 

PRODUCTION OF FAST SHADES.—Soc. of Chemical Industry in 
Basle. Oct. 19, 1935. 469,578. 

MANUFACTURE OF MONOAZODYESTUFFS.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
Dee. 2, 1935. 469,537. 

MANUFACTURE OF EMULSIONS.—Soe. of Chemical Industry in 
Basle. May 12, 1936. 469,642. 

MANUFACTURE OF POLYAZO-DYESTUFFS.—Soc. of Chemical In- 
dustry in Basle. Jan. 9, 1936. 469,646. 

PROCESS OF REMOVING MAGNESIUM from aluminium alloys con- 
taining magnesium.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. April 30, 1936. 
469,595, 
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MANUFACTURE OF MONOCARBOXYLIC ACIDS.—E. Neumann and 
Kk. J. Lush. Jan. 29, 1937. 469,541. 

PLANT AND PROCESS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF BISULPHITE SOLU- 
TiIONS.—G. Haglund. March 3, 1936. 469,724. 

PROCESS OF DISTILLING TAR with the production of a greatly 
increased amount of liquid distillates —O. Reynard, and T. 
Ness, Ltd. July 16, 1937. 469,514. 

PROCESS YOR DESULPHURISING GASES.—Studien- Und Verwer- 
tungs-Ges. Nov. 5, 1934. 469,933. 

PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING MAGNESIUM, beryllium 
and like metals which sublime from their ores and compounds.— 


H. A. Blackwell, and W. L. Turner. Nov. 27, 1935. 469,760. 


MANUFACTURE OF ACID WOOL DYESTUFFS.—A. Carpmael (I. G. 
Farbenindustrie.) Dec. 24, 1935. 469,763. 
INSECTICIDAL OIL COMPOSITIONS.—L. Mellersh-Jackson (Cali- 


fornia Spray-Chemical Corporation). Dee. 27, 1935. 469,879. 

MANUFACTURE OF COMPOSITE RUBBER ARTICLES and materials.— 
B. J. Habgood, L. B. Morgan. and Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd. Dec. 31, 1935. 469,801. 

MANUFACTURE OF CARBON DISULPHIDE.—J. P. Baxter, L. J. Bur- 
rage, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Jan. 3, 1936. 
469,888. 

LUBRICANTS.—C. C. Wakefield and Co., Ltd., and G. H. Thorn- 
ley. Jan, 4, 1936. 469,889. 

CONNECTIONS FOR GAS AND OTHER CONTAINERS.—Liquefied Gases, 
Lid. (Flaschengas-Gerate Ges.). Jan. 6, 1936. 469,997. 

METHOD OF RESTORING THE EFFICIENCY OF DETERGENT CLEANSING- 
SOLUTIONS.—J. H. Gravell. Jan. 6, 1936. 470,000. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF DYESTUFFS.—G. W. Johnson 
(I. G. Farbenindustrie.) Jan. 50, 19386. 469,936. 

MANUFACTURE OF POLYMERISATION PRODUCTS of 2-chlorobuta- 
diene-| :3.—l. G. Farbenidustrie. Feb. 1, 1955. 469,820. 

CONTAINERS, and method of sealing same.—R. C. Cross. Feb. 
1, 1936. 469,937. 

W ATERPROOFING-COMPOSITIONS.—Victor Chemical Works. March 
29, 1935. 469,824. 

METHODS AND APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING AIR or other gaseous 
mixture into its constituents.—W. W. Triggs (Gas Industries’ 
Co.). Feb. 3, 1936. 469,940. 

METHODS AND APPARATUS FOR HEAT INTERCHANGE in the lique- 
faction of air and other gases.—W. W. Triggs (Gas Industries 
C'o.). Feb. 3, 1936. 469,941. 

METHODS AND APPARATUS FOR THE REMOVAL OF CONDENSED PAR- 
TICLES —W. W. Triggs (Gas Industries Co.). Feb. 3, 1936. 
469,942. 

METHODS AND APPARATUS FOR TREATING FLUIDS in heat-transfer 
relationship with one another.—W. W. Triggs (Gas Industries 
(‘o.). Feb. 3, 1936. 469,943. 

METHODS AND APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING GASEOUS MIXTURES into 
their constituents.—W. W. Triggs (Gas Industries Co.). Feb. 
3, 1956. 469,944. 

PRODUCTION OF CELLULOSE ETHERS. 
and Co. Feb. 1, 1935. 469,901. 

SUGAR-CRYSTALLISING and like apparatus.—J. Miller. Feb. 4, 
1836. 469,771. 

RENDERING THE PRESSURE EXTRACTS and the residues of the des- 
tructive hydrogenation of coals and the like, stable-—G. W. 
Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) Feb. 5, 1936. 470,072. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF HYDROCARBONS and _ their 
derivatives containing oxygen from carbon monoxide and hydro- 
cen.—G. W. Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) Feb. 5, 1936. 
469,959. 

MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUFFS of the anthraquinone series.—E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Co., and F. W. Johnson. Feb. 5, 
1936. 470,007. 

APPLICATION OF LIQUIDS TO MATERIALS.—British Celanese, Ltd., 
A Mellor, and W. Pool. Feb. 6, 1936. 469,908. 

APPARATUS FOR TREATING SOLID MATERIALS WITH GASES.—M. 
Vogel-Jorgensen. Feb. 6, 1936. 470,013. 

COMPOUNDED PLASTICS.—Morgan Crucible Co., Lid., and R. 
Invssen. Feb. 6, 1936. 470,014. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF VINYL COMPOUNDS.—I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, and G. W. Johnson. Feb. 7, 1936. 470,077. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF HIGH GRADE LUBRICATING 
oILs.—G. W. Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) Feb. 7, 1936. 
470,078. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF DYESTUFFS.—G. W. Johnson 
(1. G. Farbenindustrie.) Feb. 7, 1936. 470,079. 

HYDROGENATION OF UNSATURATED COMPOUNDS.—Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co., Ltd., and A. E. Dunstan. Feb. 7, 1936. 470,081. 

EMULSIFYING AND HOMOGENISING APPARATUS.—A. 8S. B. Lans- 
lev, A. R. Palmer, and J. J. Caldwell and Son, Ltd. Feb. 8, 
1936. 470,083. 

RECOVERY OF VALUABLE ORGANIC PRODUCTS, in particular liquid 
products, from solid carbonaceous substances by pressure ex- 
traction.—-G. W. Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) Feb. 8, 1936. 
469,914. 

MANUFACTURE OF 3-HYDROXY-DIPHENYLENE OXIDE and_ substt- 
tution products thereof.—W. W. Groves (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) 
Feb. 8, 1936. 470,021. 

MANUFACTURE OF REFRACTORY PRODUCTS.—C. Arnold = (Non- 
Metallic Minerals, Ine.). Feb. 8, 1936. 470,028. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF VAT DYESTUFFS.—I. G. Far- 
benindustrie, and G. W. Johnson. Feb. 19, 1936. 469,969. 














E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
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PROCESS FOR PRODUCING FERTILISERS.—Kaiser-Wilhelm-Institut 
Kur Eisenforsechung Eingetragener Verein. March 26, 1935. 
469,833. 

SUPPLY MEANS OF APPARATUS comprising a series of receptacles 
for treating liquids such as milk.—-H. F. Goodman, and Alu- 
minium Plant & Vessel Co., Ltd. Feb. 28, 1936. 469,856. 

DISCHARGING MEANS OF APPARATUS comprising a series of recep- 
iacles for treating liquids such as milk.—-R. Seligman, and Alu- 
minium Plaut and Vessel Co., Ltd, Feb. 28, 1936. 469,837. 

PROCESS FOR PRODUCING COLOURED’ RESISTS.—-Durand and 
Hugvenin, A.-G. March 23, 1935. 469,843. 

FLANGED JOINTS, in particular for high-pressure conduits. 
G. W. Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) April 16, 1936. 469,847. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF A SUGAR COMPOSITION.—J. A. 
Jessop. May 20, 1956. 470,051. 

*RODUCTION OF ALKALI METAL 
15, 1935. 470,033. 

CONVERSION OF 
(‘o. Aug. 7, 1935. 


SULPHIDES.-—-L. Achille. June 


HY DROCARBON Universal Oil Products 


470,035. 
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MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL MATERIALS containing polymerised 
2-chloro-| :3-butadiene.—Chemische Forschungsges. May 13, 
1935. 469,976, 

MANUFACTURE OF MONOAZO DYESTUFFS capable of being chromed 
ou the fibre.—W. W. Groves (J. R. Geigy). July 1, 1936. 470,037. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SYNTHETIC RESINS.—S. 
Bakonyi. July 19, 1935. 470,028. 

WATERPROOFING COMPOSITION, and 
Drigard Products Corporation. Aug. 14, 1935. 

MANUFACTURE OF COCOA SUBSTITUTES.—S. Kzaki. 
470,045. 

VULCANISATION ACCELERATORS and process for their production. 
Usines de Melle, and H. M. Guinot. Oct. 7, 1935. 469,865. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF TRIALKYLACETAMIDES — with 
saturated alkyl groups.—W. P. Williams (Schering-Kahlbaum, 
A.-G.). Nov. 5, 1936. 469,921. 

MANUFACTURE OF OXY-SULPHONIC ACIDS of hydrocarbons of high 
molecular weight.—Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. Dee. 31, 
1935. 469,927. 


method of manufacture.- 
470,041. 
Aug. 20, 1956. 











Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Nore..-The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be registered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void 
against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides 
that every Company shall, in making its Annual Summary, 
specify the total amount of debt due from the company in respect 
of all Mortgages or Charges. The following Mortgages and 
charges have been so registered. In each case the total debt, as 
specified in the last available Annual Summary, is also given— 
marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, but 
such total may have been reduced.) 


ALPHA CEMENT, LTD. (formerly Oxford & Shipton 
Cement, Ltd.), London, W.C. August 9, £800,000 Ist debenture 
stock inclusive of £600,000 already registered, and 3 per cent. 
premium, secured by Trust Deed dated July 29, 1937, supple. 
mented to ‘Trust Deeds, dated May 24, 1934, February 
3, 1936, and August 10, 1936; charged on. properties at Cliffe 
(Kent), and on properties charged hy previous deeds. *£591,000. 
February 16, 1937. 

BABBITT PRODUCTS, 
facturers. ete. August 9, 
issue £700: general charge. 


rs’ 
LTD., 


series of 


Loudon, N.W., soap 
£5,000 debentures, 


manu- 
present 


Satisfactions 

BOWATER’S MERSEY PAPER MILLS, LTD., Londoi, 
E.C. Satisfaction August 10, £800,000, registered April 21, 1933. 

BOWATER’S PAPER MILLS, LYD., London, S.C. Satis- 
faction August 10, £1,000,000, registered November 6, ‘1933. 

BRITISH VEGETABLE PARCHMENT MILLS, LTD. (in- 
corporated in Seotland). Satisfactions August 5, of debenture 
registered March 11, 1930, of debentures registered August 22, 
1930, and of deeds registered October 13, 1933, and July 29, 1936. 

ISTHMUS SIZE CO., LTD. (formerly Isthmus Size and 
(‘hemical Co., Ltd.), Huddersfield. Satisfaction August 10, of 
mortgage registered December 29, 1920. 

OCEAN CHEMICAL CO., LTD., Ramsbottom. 
August 9, of debenture registered September 3, 
charge registered October 4, 1928. 


Satisfactions 
1926. and of 











Chemical Trade Inquiry 


The following trade inquiry is abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of 
Trade Journal.’’ Name and address may be obtained from the 
Department of Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence), 
$5 Old Queen Street, London, 8.W.1 (quote reference number). 


Chile.—An agent established at Santiago wishes to obtain the 
representation, on a commission basis or as purchasing agent, for 
('nited Kingdom manufacturers of Aspirin. (Ref. No. 118.) 











Chemical and Allied Stocks and Shares 


KACTIONARY conditions were in evidence in all sections of 

the Stock Exchange this week, sentiment having again become 
dominated by the uncertainties of the international political 
situation. 

Imperia! Chemical reacied rather sharply io 38s. 6d. although 
ihe market remains hopeful that a small increase may be made 
in the interim dividend, declaration of which is expected early 
next month. Borax Consolidated were again a yood feature, and 
alihough best prices were not held, are 32s. 9d., compared with 
tis. 6d. a week ago. Dunlop Rubber were lower at 35s. 43d. 
Babcock and Wileox, Unilever and many other shares of com 
panies which do a large business abroad and overseas have also 
moved against holders, but in most cases declines do not exceed 
a few pence 

Boots Pure Drug were relativeiy steady, and at the time of 
writing have retained last week’s rise to 52s. 6d., while Timothy 
Whites and Taylors are little changed at 54s. 9d. Sangers moved 
down from 25s. 3d. to 24s. 74d. British Industrial Plastics con. 
tinned to change hands actively around 3s. 13d, and British 
Glues were again 8s. 6d. British Drug Houses were around 22s., 
but were inactive. Beechams Pills are 68s. 9d. at the time of 
writing, compared with 69s. 6d. a week ago, but the market is 
continuing te anticipate an increase in the forthcoming interim 
dividend. 

B. Laporte were better at 107s. 6d. ‘‘middle’’ and Goodlass 
Wall and Lead Industries kept at 13s. Turner and Newall were 
reactionary and are 96s. 3d., against 98s. 9d. a week ago. British 
Oxygen were lower, as were Murex and most other heavily priced 
industria! shares. A feature of interest was a further rise in 
Mawchi Mines on the view that the price of wolfram may con- 
tinue to advance owing to the possible reduction of supplies 
from China. 

Fison Packard and Prentice were little changed, business being 
recorded around 39s. 6d. Although it is realised that it mav 
he some time before full benefits are derived from the expansion 


of the business of the last-named company, there are anticipa- 
tions that the next report is likely to show larger profits. 
Imperial Smelting have lost part of their recent improvement. and 
are back to 18s. 6d. There is a good deal of uncertainty in the 
market as to whether the company will resume dividends for the 
vear ended June 30. United Molasses remained active and at 
32s. 44d. are within 6d. of the price recorded here last week. 
Market men are continuing to talk of a good increase in dividend, 
largely because the company’s tanker fleet, reference to which 
was made at the last meeting, may be henefiting a good deal 
from the higher freight rates. 

Distillers were unchanged at Ills. United Glass Bottle were 
in request and have retained their higher price of 53s. 6d.. 
awaiting the interim dividend announcement, which is likely te 
be made early in September. Triplex Safety Glass were active 
but have declined from 72s. to 70s. 3d., there having been a 
good deal of profit-taking following the announcement of the 
35 per cent. dividend for the past year. The latter was up to 
best expectations, but the disposition is to await the full results 
for confirmation of market anticipations that the distribution 
represents a conservative treatment of profits. Lancegaye, Can- 
ning Town Glass and other shares of glass companies were vir- 
tually unchanged. 

Calico Printers ordinary and preference responded to the better 
results and the payment on account of preference dividend 
arrears. Bradford Dyers, Bleachers and other textile shares 
were steadier, but failed to improve in price owing to general 
market conditions. Courtaulds are slightly higher on halance at 
54s. 103d., but other rayon shares tended to move against holders. 
An announcement from British Celanese regarding the decision 
as to a payment of part of the arrears of second preference divi- 
dend may be made shortly, but it is possible this may be left 
until publication of the results later in the year. 

Oil shares were dull. Lower prices were made by ‘‘ Shell ”’ 
Royal Dutch and others which have an international market. 








